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SOME REMARKS ON THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGE 


In my early days of teaching the deaf, I used to 
know a gentleman who had been a professional sing- 
er. He was then a man in the prime of life and, hav- 
ing made enough money to live upon in comfort, had 
retired from the stage. He had made a name as a 
singer, being popularly known as the second Sims 
Reeves. He had spent a good deal of his time on the 
continent of Europe. He had studied at Milan under 
the same master as the great Sims Reeves. In ap- 
pearance, my friend was a big, burly, broad-shoul- 
dered man. In conversation he would gesticulate like 
an Italian and shrug his shoulders like a French- 
man. 

I made his acquaintance in a rather peculiar man- 
ner. I used to pass his house pretty frequently, and 
one evening as I was going by he tapped the window 
and called mein. He said that he knew I was teach- 
ing at the school for the deaf and he wanted to have 
a talk with me. He then proceeded to say that some 
two or three weeks previously, he had had occasion 
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to pay a visit to his dentist—a journey of about 
seventy-six miles from where he lived—and had to 
undergo a rather trying experience in the dentist’s 
chair. I may here remark that my friend, notwith- 
standing his burly build, was of a highly sensitive 
temperament. He told me afterwards that, although 
he was always perfectly cool aud collected as soon 
as he stepped upon the stage, yet, for about a 
month or so before he had to sing at a great concert, 
he was always in such a nervous condition that his 
life would be a misery for him. Well, on returning 
from the dentist’s home, he suffered a good deal of 
pain and by nightfall hé found that there was some- 
thing wrong with his hearing. His deafness grew 
rapidly worse, so that by the next evening, to his 
great consternation, he could not hear a note on the 
piano! This was the climax of his story. Leaning 
across the table, and speaking in a most dramatic 
manner, he said: ‘‘Do you know that it’s an awful 
thing to be deaf!’’ 

Perhaps you will wonder what this has to do with 
the subject of my paper. It is not my intention to 
attempt to discuss the question of deafness as an 
affliction, although a good deal has been said lately 
on the subject, especially with regard to the deafened 
soldiers returned from the war. This gentleman’s 
deafness proved to be but temporary, yet his story of 
the effect that it had upon him made such an impres- 
sion upon my mind that I have never forgotten it. 
Here was a man with a highly trained ear for music 
suddenly cut off from the sounds he loved. He had 
never in all his life given a thought to what even 
temporary suspension of hearing meant. The sud- 
den loss of hearing was a tremendous shock to him— 
it was like a bolt from the blue. 
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The thought that I am trying to convey is that 
perhaps it might be well for us as teachers of the 
deaf to try to realize as far as possible what deaf- 
ness means—to try to take into consideration the 
handicap under which deaf children labor in getting 
a knowledge of language, and to endeavor, in some 
degree, to place ourselves in their position, and to 
try to see things from their point of view. 

To teach language to the deaf is one of the hardest 
tasks that any teacher can undertake. Yet when I[ 
have attended conventions, and have watched demon- 
strations of language teaching, it has always seemed 
to me that the impression most likely to be left in 
the minds of outsiders who might be present would 
be that teaching the deaf was dead easy work. No 
difficulties arose; no unforeseen obstacles were en- 
countered. It was all plain sailing. Now we know 
that in the class-room we are constantly running up 
against obstacles that have to be cleared away, and 
in trying to do so we may have to go over the same 
thing a good many times, and in a good many ways, 
in order to leave a lasting impression on the minds 
of our pupils. No, there is nothing dead easy about 
it. 

I remember a little incident that occurred some 
years ago at an examination that was held by the 
London College of Teachers of the Deaf. One of the 
subjects of the examination for the diploma of the 
College was the practical instruction of a class. At 
the conclusion of the lesson that had just been given 
by the teacher, the examiner rose from the chair in 
which he had been sitting, listening most attentively 
to the lesson, and said to the teacher: ‘‘Now, do you 
think that you have given the children a clear idea 
of what you intended to teach them?”’ 
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‘*T should say that I have,’’ was the reply. 

‘Do you think that in case some of your pupils 
have failed to grasp some of the points of your 
lesson it would be necessary to go over them again?”’ 

‘**T should not think so,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘T take it then that you would consider yourself 
justified in passing on to the next lesson, feeling that 
your pupils have a clear comprehension of what you 
have been teaching.’’ 

‘*T think that they have,’’ said the teacher. 

‘*Ah!’’ said the examiner with a beaming smile, 
‘‘T congratulate you, my friend; I congratulate you 
most heartily.’’ 

But, it may be objected, we as oral teachers should 
forget that our pupils are deaf and treat them as nor- 
mal children. That is perfectly true to a certain 
point, but it does not mean that we should ignore all 
their difficulties and allow ourselves to soar above 
them. The very fact that we are oral teachers is 
one reason why we should bear this in mind, for it 
is so easy to soar above them. 

The true principle of all education is to proceed 
from the known to the unknown—from the simple to 
the complex. In other words, to follow the natural 
or, as it is sometimes called, the mother’s method. 
It has often struck me as remarkable that whenever 
a teacher has produced some exceptionally good 
results with a single pupil—as in the case of Helen 
Keller or that little boy, Charlie Crane, who was at 
the Hartford convention—the teacher, when asked to 
tell exactly how it was done, finds some difficulty in 
explaining the method by which these results were 
accomplished. I think, however, in the last analysis 
of the process, it would be found that in each case 
the foundation was laid on exactly the same prin- 
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ciples: by taking full advantage of every opportu- 
nity for incidental teaching. But you will say that 
it is impossible to produce the same results with a 
class as with a single pupil to whom the teacher 
gives his or her whole time and attention. More- 
over, you will say, the deaf-blind are able to concen- 
trate their thoughts so much more than those who are 
deaf only, and the deaf-blind are not so liable to re- 
sort to signs. That is so; but I claim that much 
more rapid progress might be made, even with a 
class, by adhering to the same principles. I see no 
reason whatever for language teaching to be con- 
nected in any way with anything pertaining to the 
nature of technical grammar. To my mind, any- 
thing beyond the simplest references to grammar 
seems to be like giving our pupils husks for bread. 
In so doing we are dealing with the unknown instead 
of the known, with the wnnatural instead of the 
natural. 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet. 


And the best things, the best materials for the con- 
struction, growth, and development of language in 
all its various classifications and inflexions are not 
to be found among the dry bones of grammar, or in 
the pursuit of the unknown and unfamiliar and—to 
the pupil—dry-as-dust forms of language to be found 
in a text-book, but in the application of living lan- 
guage to the thousand and one little incidents con- 
nected with the daily lives of the pupils. 

It has been said that reading is the most helpful 
medium by which a deaf child may get a similar 
familiarity with language that a hearing child gets 
from its mother and those around him. My expe- 
rience has taught me that in a large proportion of 
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cases the born-deaf child has not reached the point 
where language begins to interpret language, so that 
he may be able to read with intelligence and profit. 
In such eases the pupil fails to get much benefit from 
the printed page because he has not been trained to 
think in language, to link thought with thought and 
to arrive at a conclusion. In order to train a deaf 
child to think, he must be taught to discern relation- 
ship. He must be taught to classify, to associate, 
to compare, and to contrast things. The hearing 
child by repeated efforts unconsciously classifies, 
associates, compares, and contrasts things and ideas. 
But in the case of the deaf child, all this should be 
made clear by his teacher. In this way we may hope 
to overcome that confusion of thought which retards 
his efforts to comprehend and express himself in 
clear English. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
deaf children in reading is their inability to get the 
meaning of a word or a phrase from the context. 
The born-deaf pupil who has been accustomed to 
have the meanings of new or unfamiliar words and 
phrases explained by means of synonyms or defini- 
tions will rarely make much progress. Such a pupil, 
however, will frequently accept such explanations 
without comment. Probably he does not grasp the 
meaning of the sentence any better from the explana- 
tion but, as far as he is concerned, he is satisfied. 
Many a time after I have given several examples of 
the meaning or use of a word or phrase, some one in 
the class who has failed to follow the explanation 
has asked, ‘‘What is the meaning of the word?”’ 

In my humble opinion, there is no better way of 
developing spontaneous language than by sending a 
class to the wall slates and having them write down 
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their daily news items, their observations and re- 
flections upon the daily events going on around them. 
It is a very old plan, but there is no royal road to 
language teaching. The psychologist may enter- 
tain us with his theories, but after all the teacher of 
the deaf does not get much help from any one out- 
side his own profession. The teacher of the deaf 
must, as a rule, work out his own salvation and that 
of his pupils. I prefer to have this daily language 
exercise written upon the slates in full view of the 
class so that they may be able to read one another’s 
compositions. The teacher may then go from slate 
to slate, correcting mistakes and suggesting improve- 
ments, and the pupils have a chance to learn from 
one another. Moreover the pupils are dealing with 
actual things that they have seen or done, and there- 
fore there is all the more reason why the language 
so learned should stick. And here may I say that 
I believe one of the principal reasons why deaf 
children do not make as much progress as they might 
is that we are too fond of drawing out, or rather 
trying to draw out, from the pupil, instead of doing 
just the reverse, putting something in. In the natu- 
ral order of things it is the child who does the ques- 
tioning and it is the mother who does the telling. 
But we reverse the order and continually call upon 
our pupils to produce something from their all too 
meagre stock. It is well-nigh impossible to teach 
without asking questions, it may be said. Perfectly 
true, but there must be an object in view. We can- 
not reap where we have not sown, and therefore, 
whenever it is necessary, we must supply the lan- 
guage needed by the pupil; otherwise he may never 
get it. When a boy writes ‘‘I waited half an hour for 
a car,’’ when he really means ‘‘I had to wait half an 
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hour for a car,’’ we are losing a valuable opportunity 
if we do not then and there furnish the correct ex- 
pression. 

We are often told that too much is done by the 
teacher for the pupils and that the pupils do not 
therefore exert themselves sufficiently to make prog- 
ress, but in the matter of language it is my firm 
belief that we cannot give them too much if we de- 
mand a corresponding return. The daily routine of 
a residential school, to my mind, gives some of the 
best opportunities for language teaching, for it 
supplies that necessity for constant repetition and 
association to impress the sundry and manifold 
forms of language upon the memory. In one school 
where I once taught the pupils were urged to dig 
for themselves in order to get knowledge. It was 
very good advice so far as it went, but unfortunately 
they really didn’t know how to begin to dig. When 
a pupil asked me to explain something to him, I re- 
minded him that he ought to try and find out for him- 
self. His remark was ‘‘What’s the good of a teach- 
er, then, anyway?’’ Deaf boys and girls will never 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of language to write a 
good letter, to describe a picture, or to write a com- 
position or a narrative of any kind, if they are left 
to their own unaided efforts. The testimony of two 
great masters of English—Benjamin Franklin and 
Robert Louis Stephenson—reveals the fact that they 
both acquired their facility in the use of English by 
adopting the language and style of the various au- 
thors they read, and so, in a similar manner but in 
a less degree, a class of deaf children may assimilate 
the language provided for them by their teacher. 

One of the school papers—the Colorado Index—a 
little while ago had an article in it, which dealt with 
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the advisability of giving deaf pupils as many and 
varied opportunities as possible to acquire know- 
ledge outside the schoolroom as well as in: 

When we take our class out for an inspection trip of the 
grounds, it not infrequently happens that we run upon 
some simple object that the pupil does not know the name 
of, or that we see some one performing a very common 
daily task and the pupil is not able to tell us in simple 
language what the person is doing. This makes us sit up 
and take notice and we then realize that we have not been 
doing the pupil justice and that we have been taking too 
much for granted. On these trips, if we keep our eyes open 
and display enough of enthusiasm on our part, we shall be 
able to draw the pupil out and discover that he did not 
know a great many things that we thought he knew per- 
fectly well. When such an occasion arises, we should stop 
right on the spot, talk the thing over, take notes, and, 
when we get back to the schoolroom, work up the language 
of the trip so that the pupil will readily know what we are 
talking about, instead of memorizing so many sentences 
and reproducing them in a slightly varied form. Not only 
will the pupil know what he is talking about but he will be 
learning things of practical value to him. 

All of us know that clear understanding of this every- 
day language will be more often required of him than the 
language we find in the texts. But don’t you know we 
teachers are lovers of texts and would rather teach a pupil 
the capital of Bolivia than to teach him how to buy a book 
of stamps at the post-office? Of course we do not really 
feel that way, but we teach as if we did. We do not mean 
to say that facts in the texts should not be taught, but we 
do mean to say that we should not let the teaching of the 
facts in the texts interfere with the endless opportunities 
we have in the simple things about us to enlarge the 
general education of the child to the immediate environ- 
ment. JAMES ARTHUR WEAVER, 

Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIZZIE MOFFAT 
A TRIBUTE 


In 1889, at the age of twelve, fate took from me the 
power of hearing. For long weeks I lay unconscious 
and when I finally passed through the fever it was 
found that I was deaf. 

In the winter of that year, I was taken to the State 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley. Unacquainted with 
the sign language and surrounded by so many gestic- 
ulating children in a strange place, I was extremely 
homesick. In the morning I was conducted to the 
classroom of Miss Lizzie Moffat, who had begun 
teaching in the school the year before. She had pre- 
viously taught for many years in the Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York City. Her 
classroom in the California School was in a struc- 
ture away from the main school building and her 
pupils were taught orally. 

Miss Moffat gave me a kindly welcome. From 
that moment I felt that in her I had found a friend. 
As time passed her interest in me, and her desire 
to see me excel in my daily tasks, led her to suggest 
that I give up some of my leisure to private lessons 
in speech and in English composition. It was ar- 
ranged that I should spend two hours a week with 
her. I continued under her instruction until the ex- 
clusively oral class was abolished, when with the 
other oral pupils I was transferred to the manual 
class. She told me that thereafter I was to take ar- 
ticulation lessons from her half an hour daily, the 
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I remained in her articulation class until I gradu- 
ated in 1895. When I returned to the school for 
post-graduate work, she continued to render me 
assistance in my studies. Sometimes she would 
take me to San Francisco, or treat me to a generous 
dinner. From time to time she gave me books, all 
of which I possess to this day, and they are among 
the most treasured of my little library of some four 
hundred-odd volumes. 

When I started for Gallaudet College in the fall of 
1896, she was at the station to see me off. Her letters 
to me all through my college career were full of 
sympathy and cheer and encouragement. Now and 
then she would return my letters, pointing out de- 
fects in English, and making suggestions that I 
found very helpful and for which I felt deeply in- 
debted to her. I always wrote freely and frankly to 
her, and in that way the friendship between us be- 
came very strong and lasted unto death. 

After I had received my degree, I returned to 
California and obtained the position of boys’ super- 
visor at my Alma Mater. The school had just passed 
through a long siege of smallpox and the discipline 
was described to me as having been rather relaxed. 
At that time many of the boys were larger and more 
muscular than myself, and all of them possessed 
surplus energy which they often tried to work off 
_ in places and at times that were decidedly inappro- 

priate. The supervisor before me had had little con- 
trol over them. When I took charge I was confronted 
with a problem that taxed my resources. But I won 
out and respectful obedience was finally established, 
though only after many months of persistent effort 
on my part. During that time, however, I was con- 
stantly being criticized because I did not seem to be 
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able to establish order immediately and to the pecu- 
liar satisfaction of individual standards! One morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, I was rather severely 
blamed by one of the officers who had had no pre- 
vious experience with the deaf. Of course, being 
deaf, I was entirely oblivious to what was going on 
about me, but when I happened to look around there 
seemed to be a strange stillness in the room. I 
afterwards found out that Miss Moffat, stung by the 
unfair utterance, had administered a crushing re- 
buke. After that there was more appreciation of 
the difficult position I occupied, and all the officers 
treated me with the utmost respect. 

In 1903 I was called to teach in the North Dakota 
School. When I arrived there I found a letter from 
Miss Moffat awaiting me. In it she spoke of the 
loneliness I most likely would feel in my new sur- 
roundings, and said that she sent the letter in the 
hope of giving me cheer and courage. All through 
the five years that I remained at that school, her 
letters containing words of encouragement and ad- 
vice came regularly. When I became editor of the 
Banner and head teacher, she was equal to any ques- 
tion that I put to her, and to her wise answers is 
largely due the credit for any success I may have 
attained in my work. Many of her letters contained 
gems of thought and her poetical quotations were so 
beautiful and inspiring that I read them over and 
over again. I regret that I have few of those letters 
now. She insisted that I destroy them and I could 
rarely deny her. Indeed, it was her way in all her 
doings. What she intended for one individual she 
meant for that individual and no one else. It was 
fully sixteen years before she consented to give me 
a photograph of herself. She hated to have her 
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picture taken, but my pleadings finally overcame her 
objections. She had a dozen copies made, gave me 
one, and destroyed the remaining eleven! 

As editor of the Banner, I had occasion once to 
speak of her and her work in part as follows: 


* * * We are reminded of an oral teacher out in 
California. She taught us a good many years. We profited 
by her instruction because she was not wedded to a single 
method, although she firmly believed in oral work. She 
would employ that method first of all, and, failing, would 
try writing, then finger spelling and, last of all, gestures. 
Her intention seldom, if ever, failed. If there is any 
teacher we can look back to with the feeling that we have 
secured genuine help from her, that one teacher is this 
oral teacher of all methods. It was always a pleasure to sit 
in her classroom and drink in that rich education, that 
broad-mindedness, which study and experience had given 
her. All this was because of the single fact that she knew 
what was best and how to accomplish it. She managed 
her part well. Results told. 

Such oral teachers are a boon to the cause. We love 
and respect them. 

The long editorial was widely quoted in full by 
school papers in this country and Canada. 

Miss Moffat had a wonderful vocabulary. Her 
style of English was pure, simple, concise, and di- 
rect. She could, with remarkable simplicity, set 
down on one page what it would take most writers 
a dozen to express. She studied the works of the 
great poets and philosophers. She studied astron- 
omy and wrote articles for various papers and 
magazines. Once she wrote an article for a medical 
magazine. The editor wrote to her commending her 
warmly for the article and the valuable information 
it imparted. Articles by her appeared often in the 
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Annals. She wrote a beautiful hymn entitled 
‘*Some Time,’’ which was set to music. 

As a conversationalist and a wit Miss Moffat 
had few equals. She was quick at repartee. One 
day, while the teachers and officers were at table and 
while silence prevailed, a matron entered and let the 
door slam after her, startling all who were seated. 
Instantly Miss Moffat’s voice rose above the hush 
with, ‘‘Have you shut it?’’ The whole room burst 
into laughter and applause. 

Though Miss Moffat had many faults, as she often 
admitted, she had good qualities of heart that more 
than offset them. She was good to her friends. One 
day just a short while before she was stricken with 
her fatal illness, and while she was doing substitute 
work, I asked her to take charge of my class in the 
California School because I wished to visit my wife 
who had undergone a serious operation in a San 
Francisco hospital. When I returned the next day, 
I sent her the money she was entitled to, according 
to the rules of the school governing such matters. 
Although, as I knew, she needed the money, she sent 
it back with the following note: 

It was a lovely thought of yours in paying your debts so 
promptly but you know J cannot take it. I think just as 
much of the deed as if I kept the money, but I cannot. | 
With loving thoughts of you, I am always, 

Your chum. 

Miss Moffat passed to her last reward April 14, 
1915, when in her sixty-eighth year. She suffered a 
stroke of paralysis and lingered in the hospital for 
more than a month before death relieved her of her 
suffering. Two weeks before the end, she granted 
my request to see her. After I had entered the quiet 
room she recognized me when I spoke to her. My 
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heart ached as I gazed upon her poor, pale face. I 
was aware that death stood near, waiting to claim 
her for the ages. I imagined that legions of angels 
were hovering about her, waiting to bear the glad 
tidings to heaven. 

When it was announced that Lizzie Moffat was no 
more, gloom settled over the school. The flag floated 
at half-mast in the gentle breeze of a lovely spring 
day. Her coffin was banked high with beautiful 
flowers, chiefly roses. After the services, friends 
tenderly carried her remains to the hearse, and the 
last sad journey to the crematory was begun. 

At Sunday-school exercises, the day after her 
death, Mr. William A. Caldwell, in his eulogy of her, 
paid a beautiful tribute: 


She was always attentive to the call of any in trouble or 
distress. It is likely that if all the persons she has helped 
were now to seek entrance to this room, there would not be 
space enough to accommodate them within these walls. 
Miss Moffat will be remembered for her excellencies, her 
devotion to duty, her unfailing loyalty to her friends, to 
her school, and her country, and her practical sympathy 
for the distressed and the afflicted. 


In all my fourteen years of experience as an 
officer and teacher in schools for the deaf, I have 
known very few who have taken so genuine an in- 
terest in the children as did Miss Moffat. She often 
wept over the poor English of those who had been 
her pupils and were about to graduate. One day, 
after a certain class had received diplomas, she said 
to me, ‘‘I had a good cry last night after the ex- 
ercises. What will these doubly handicapped young 
men and women do when they seek employment? It 
wrings my heart.’’ 

It is not often that one comes across a person of 
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such character and such high ideals as were pos- 
sessed by Lizzie Moffat. All that she did was done 
quietly. If she contributed to anything that she 
thought worthy, she always exacted a promise that 
her name should never be revealed. Only a very 
few of her intimate friends knew of her large con- 
tributions in behalf of charity. It is said that she 
once paid the fare back to the East of a stranded 
deaf girl. She subscribed for very many magazines 
which she afterwards sent to soldiers and to the 
hospitals. Her money provided food for unfortu- 
nates in this country, in Europe, and in Asia. She 
contributed generously to the support of the Tus- 
kegee Institute, of which Booker T. Washington 
was head, and to Dr. Grenfell’s Labrador Mission. 

Miss Moffat was passionately devoted to books. 
She had a library of a thousand volumes. She once 
told me that they were her companions, her friends. 
She revered scholarly minds, and felt it a rare 
privilege to be surrounded by the books of great men, 
and to be able to read their thoughts. She was fond 
of Joaquin Miller’s writings, and whenever she 
read in the papers that the poet was to speak in 
public, she was always sure to go. She often spoke 
to me of his beautifully soft, yet strong, voice. She 
said she was wholly unable to understand why such 
a man should be assailed, as he often was, and that 
she for one considered him one of the noblest of 
God’s good men. 

In the passing of Lizzie Moffat the profession 
lost a splendid teacher, an earnest worker, a brilliant 
mind, and a sympathetic and unselfish soul. In 
particular, the deaf, the blind, and the poor in this 
and other lands mourn her for the help that will no 
longer come to them. But it is safe to say that they 
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all rejoice that the close of her long and useful life 
brought to her weary soul freedom from pain, and 
peace well earned. Therefore, in the words of that 
dear deaf poet, Mrs. M. A. M. Cramer: 


I weep no more that she is dead, 
Since she has found a home secure, 
A smoother pathway for her tread, 
Within an atmosphere more pure— 
Life’s higher crown inherited. 


Then be the yearning bosom mine, 
So hers forego this mortal ache. 

O Death! I lay her on thy shrine; 
Take her into thy silence, take— 

The silence winning peace divine. 


WINFIELD SCOTT RUNDE, 


Instructor in the California School, 
Berkeley, California. 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SOUNDS! 


An able and experienced teacher of both deaf and 
hearing children writes: 

Arguments for a phonetic method of teaching are happily 
no longer necessary. No one who has followed the progress 
of educational thought in recent years pretends to believe 
that the mere memorizing practiced under the ‘‘word’’ 
and ‘‘sentence’’ methods is of any real educational value, 
however successful it has been and is in teaching defence- 
less pupils to read. Normal children have fortunately a 
happy faculty of absorbing information even under the 
most unfavorable conditions; and manage somehow to 
educate themselves more or less in spite of antiquated and 
unscientific training. 

It is true that attempts to teach the reading of English 
by phonetic methods have not infrequently met with dis- 
couraging results, but it has been largely because of a lack 
of sound training in phonics among the originators and 
teachers of the methods pursued. A system of phonics 
which teaches that e is silent in hate, kite, note and that 
marks the vowels in these words ‘‘long’’ with total disre- 
gard to the fact that the vowel sound in each of these words 
is really a diphthong and requires both letters to represent 
it, can hardly prove a safe guide to young people struggling 
with the mysteries of English pronunciation. Such in- 
accurate work in phonetics would certainly never meet with 
success in the difficult work of teaching the deaf to speak. 
The obstacles to be overcome compel the teacher of the ab- 
normal child to economize effort, and thus it happens, not 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from ‘‘ Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds,’’ Clarke School, Northampton, Massa- 


chusetts, 1914. Price, 50 cents. 
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infrequently, that the special school develops methods in 
advance of those in use among normal children. 

Thirty years ago the Clarke School appealed to 
teachers of reading to train pupils to use ‘‘reason 
and judgment’”’ instead of memorizing. But it is 
only within the last decade that the teachers of nor- 
mal children have shown any just appreciation of 
the need of such a method or any realization that in 
changing from the old a-b-ab to the word method 
they had really taken a step backward when a single 
step forward from that old point of vantage would 
have given them the sound of the letter instead of 
its name, thus developing a phonic method. 

In 1871, Alexander Graham Bell—now an acknowl- 
edged authority in scientific circles—came to this 
country to introduce to the teachers of the deaf his 
father’s system of phonetics then known among 
students as Visible Speech. This was a system of 
universal alphabetics devised by Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, each character of which was based on the 
physiological formation of the sound which it rep- 
resented, and therefore any sound which the organs 
of speech could utter, its symbols could represent. 
This system had been originally devised as an aid in 
acquiring foreign languages, but later its inventor 
conceived the idea that it might be of use in teaching 
the deaf to speak. The knowledge which the careful 
study of phonetics from this physiological stand- 
point gave to the teachers of the deaf of that day 
was an invaluable aid. Unquestionably, no other line 
of study could have laid so sure a foundation for the 
teaching of speech to deaf children. 

For ten years Visible Speech charts of the con- 
sonant and vowel elements, grouped according to 
correspondence in formation, were used in all teach- 
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ing of speech and reading in the Clarke School. After 
this long trial of the method it was decided to modify 
it by substituting on the charts the characters of the 
English alphabet for those of Visible Speech, retain- 
ing, however, the same scientific arrangement. The 
chief difficulty in making this change was the poverty 
of our alphabet, which gives us only twenty-six char- 
acters with which to represent the forty-odd ele- 
mentary sounds of the language. The effort to 
overcome this difficulty resulted in a set of rep- 
resentations of elementary sounds devised by Miss 
Alice E. Worcester, at that time Special Teacher of 
Speech in the school. In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Pro- 
nunciation at Sight,’’ published in 1885, Miss Wor- 
cester stated her objections to the use for young 
children of either Visible Speech symbols or diacriti- 
cal marks and described the method she had devised. 
The charts in this little pamphlet of 1885 show little 
resemblance to those in use in the Clarke School to- 
day, but a careful study of both will reveal the fact 
that the underlying principles are the same in spite 
of the changes resulting from nearly thirty years of 
added experience in speech teaching in the school. 

We quote Miss Worcester’s own clear explanation 
of her simple but scientific device: 


Considering that written language as it meets our 
children in daily life comes only in the form of letters and 
combinations of letters, my effort has been to see how far 
it might be possible to lay aside all marks and symbols and 
to deal directly with the problem in the form under which 
it presents itself. It does, indeed, seem essential to have 
some standard representative for each English sound. It 
is from this need, of course, that marks and symbols have 
arisen. 

‘I. As far, then, as I have been able to discover any 
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unfailing letter or spelling which gives one of these 
sounds, I have used it as the foundation of work upon 
each. These stand first in each group upon the Chart. 
Where not even one invariable representative has been 
found for a given sound, one of those most common is meant 
to stand in this place. But next, and more needful, per- 
haps, has been the attempt— 

II. To make letters mark themselves for pronunciation, 
to the greatest possible extent, by their position in words 
and their connection with other letters. Take for example 
the sound of long a. The simplest and most nearly invari- 
able rule for its pronunciation is that for monosyillables 
ending in ‘‘silent’’ e. When this vowel sound is taught as 
an element, therefore, it is first represented to the pupil in 
this way: -a-e. Work upon the combination at once fills 
these blanks with consonant letters in endless variety : 


ete. 


The quick teaching of the child’s sight, which shows him 
that the relative position and connection of the ‘‘—a-e’’ re- 
main unaltered, whatever the letters may be which fill the 
other places or however they may be changed, makes its pro- 
nunciation a matter of established fact to him very speedily. 
Again, a, in a similiar position without the e, has always its 
short sound. Representing this element, then, by the posi- 


i 
—a—e 
e k 
—a—e 
pl t 
—a—e 
f e¢ 
—a—e 
nm 
—a—e 
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tion of the letter which produces it, —a-, the child fills the 
blanks as before: 


ete., 


seeing, more and more clearly, that the unchanging a is 
left always in a position which will, in future, carry its own 
pronunciation with it to him. So with i and y. So 
(though with more exceptions in the case of the long sound) 
with 0. The child will see these letters in their relative 
positions all his life, where he will see neither marks nor 
symbols. He has no small advantage, then, in being in- 
dependent of such helps. For, to just such an extent as 
these rules apply, the pronunciation of written language 
becomes not an act of memory, but of sight. It is true, in- 
deed, that there is scarcely a rule for English spelling that 
is not ‘‘proved by its exceptions,’? many or few! But 
under this method of teaching, the work of the memory is 
reduced to a minimum. A child who knows that, in 
general, the position of certain letters in words tells him 
their pronunciation, has only to remember the exceptions 
to his rules—a very different and much lighter matter. I 
cannot speak too strongly upon this point. Would that we 
had a spelling which made infallible rules possible! But as 
it is, how often does the teacher, baffled by exceptions 
to the simplest rules he can frame, give up the effort 
altogether, and fail even to gain for his pupils the benefit 
of that ‘‘half loaf’’ of the proverb. 

Because we cannot say of all words similarly spelled 


t 
min 
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that they are pronounced alike, shall we teach the pro- 
nunciation of each separately, with no reference to the 
rest, leaving thus a mere confusion of likenesses and 
differences? Or shali we clearly separate from the mass 
that portion—often very large and never despicable—of 
which we can say to our pupils, ‘‘ Words spelled this way 
follow a general rule; knowing that, you need only to learn 
these, among them, which must be remembered as excep- 
tions.’’ In short, shall we anywhere teach fifty separate 
words where we need teach only a dozen, or a dozen where 
we need teach but one? ‘‘It is forgotten,’’ says Professor 
Bonamy Price, in a recent article on Education, ‘‘that 
memory is far severer for the brain than the exercise of 
intelligence; and thus the thinking power is struck with 
paralysis. 

Of another point I wish to speak here: the fact that this 
direction of thought at once leads the child to consider 
‘*silent letters,’’ so-called, and their real value in words. 
To return to the example already used: in ‘‘—a-e’’ the e 
ceases to be a superfluity and becomes a component part of 
the vowel, avoiding a puzzle of lip-reading, which always 
arises under other methods of teaching. <A child sees, we 
will say, the word ‘‘Same’’ spoken for the first time. We 
will suppose that sounds are represented to him by unvary- 
ing physiological symbols; this word, then, writes itself to 
his mind thus: zgsfrgy. He also knows the written word 
‘‘Same’’ and its meaning, but what is there in the picture 
that this pronunciation makes to suggest it? Or, he has 
been taught letters and has learned to represent the long a 
sound by the letter which bears that name. Then his 
mental transcription of the word is this: ‘*S-a-—m;’’ which 
not only fails to suggest the correct written word, but 
gives a spelling which actually stands for quite a 
different pronunciation. If, however, he has been taught 
this vowel in the way which has been suggested, his ‘‘—a-e”’ 
at once makes the framework of the written word he knows ; 
the pronunciation and the spelling coincide and become 
reasonable to his thought. The real importance of this 
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seemingly simple matter would, I think, be quite apparent 
if time would permit a full discussion here of the part which 
a secondary letter plays in the actual spelling of words 
which contain our long vowel sounds. We find > long a 
sound represented in monosyllables by ‘‘—a-e,’’ ‘‘ai,’’ ‘‘ay,’’ 
etc.: but rarely, if ever, by the letter a alone. Thi is often 
represented by this letter in polysyllables, but in a great 
majority of cases is dependent for its value on these same 
‘silent letters’’ of the root, which must be present to the 
mind in deciding the pronunciation of the derivative word. 
A glance at any table of vowel spellings, like that in the 
key to a dictionary, is enough to open an interesting subject 
for thought in this direction. 

III. Of important letters and spellings having more 
than one sound, for whose pronunciation no fixed rules can 
be given, it is taught at once what and how many sounds 
each have to be remembered and decided between. So, if 
the pupil cannot be surely told, for example, when ow will 
have one sound and when another, he may at least know 
that it will have one of two, and that if his first pronuncia- 
tion is wrong the second must be right. Such spellings are 
repeated on the chart, each one standing in the groups 
under every sound it may represent; they are numbered, 
also, the better to be connected in memory. 

IV. The most common spellings of each sound are 
grouped so that they may stand clearly together before the 
eye, and be inseparably connected with the thought of that 
position when seen in speech, to assist the mind in its dis- 
criminating process. 

V. The attempt has been to nes on such a chart 
just those rules for pronunciation which the elementary 
language of classes always obliges them to learn as early as 
possible ; the most nearly invariable and the most frequent 
in application. And then— 

VI. To connect them so intimately with the very sight of 
letters and act of speech that they shall not need to be 
remembered, but can be made the base of a continual ad- 
dition in the shape of short lists of exceptions or of rules 
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that apply only to small classes of words and the words to 
which they apply, which must be largely matters of memory. 

These charts have been used by many teachers of 
the deaf in teaching individual hearing children to 
read, but few take up work among normal children, 
and no effort has been made by the Clarke School to 
extend their usefulness outside its own immediate 
field. So far as we know, only one school for hearing 
children has used them—Miss Mills’s? Private 
School in Philadelphia—in which they have been in 
use eight years with such signal success that their 
usefulness with hearing children can no longer be 
questioned. 

It is also interesting to note that in schools for 
the deaf the teaching of writing precedes that of 
reading, as is now so ardently advocated by those 
who are seeking to make educational methods con- 
form to the Recapitulation Theory. In view of the 
recent happy awakening of interest in sense-training 
and particularly in the development of the sense of 
touch in normal children, it may seem wise to supple- 
ment the charts with a set of cut-out letters and pos- 
sibly with sandpaper letters. For deaf children 
there would probably be less need of this than for 
normal children, since their sense of touch is culti- 
vated to so high a degree in their work in vibration 
preparatory to speech. 


? Miss E. S. Mills, Gowen Ave., Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 
Notr.—Now (1914) this system is being introduced into the Mon- 
tessori schools of this country. 
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CONSONANT SOUNDS 


ch j x==ks qu=kwh 
teh 


For suggestions as to the order of teaching the elementary sounds 
see ‘‘Formation and Development of Elementary Sounds,’’ page 34. 


h— 
wh w— 
Dp b m 
t d n 
k ng 
ek 
f V 
ph 
th th 
S Z 
e(e) 
e(i) 
e(y) 
sh zh 
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VOWEL SOUNDS 


00 00 aw —o-— 
(r)u-e oa au 
(r)ew —o o(r) 
ow 
ee a-e e—- —a- 
al —y ai ea 
ea ay 
e-e 
a(r) u ur 
er 
ir 
—a(r) 
—0o(r) 
—re 
a-e o-e ou wu-e 
ai igh oa ow oy ew 
ay ~y —0 
ow 


In examining the consonant chart it will be noted 
that the left-hand line is occupied by the English 
breath consonants; the second line by the voiced 
forms of the same sounds; the third by the nasal 
sounds. The horizontal arrangement classifies these 
sounds according to formation. A dash following a 
letter indicates that the sound is initial in a word or 
syllable. 

In the vowel chart the upper line contains the 
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scale of back round vowels (those modified chiefly 
by the back of the tongue and the rounded aperture 
of the lips). The second line contains the scale of 
front vowels (those modified chiefly by the front of 
the tongue). The lowest line contains all the diph- 
thongal sounds, for d@ and 6, although previously ap- 
pearing in the scales to which their radical parts be- 
long, are repeated here as being by their compound 
nature properly classified with diphthongs. 

An attempt is also made in these charts to teach 
the simpe rules of pronunciation. For illustration, 
a—e (representing @), when contrasted with —a-— (rep- 
resenting d), is easily made intelligible by the intro- 
duction of the same consonants in both sets of 
blanks; as—rate, rat; hate, hat, ete. The diction- 
ary and diacritical marks may be of use later, but 
not for little children. They will not find diacritical 
marks over the words in their books or marking the 
pronunciation of words in their letters from home, 
but they will, if familiar with the principles of pro- 
nunciation represented here, know that final e modi- 
fies the sound of the vowel preceding it making a, d; 
e, €; 1,7; 0, 0; u,%. They will know that r final modi- 
fies the vowel which it follows and becomes itself 
only a glide, etc., etc. In this way words are made to 
pronounce themselves to the eye of the child. Some 
time later an hour with the dictionary will make dia- 
critical marks available for the pronunciation of 
long, hard words and exceptions to rules of spelling, 
but for hundreds of words the rules indicated by the 
arrangement of the few dashes on these charts will 
be sufficient. When a class has built up these charts, 
sound by sound, as the pupils have gained the ability 
to give each, comprehending the meaning of each 
dash and figure, they will find themselves in posses- 
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sion of no small amount of help toward mastering 
the difficulties of English pronunciation. 

The number of secondary spellings given under 
some of the vowels might be increased, but in order 
to keep the chart from becoming cumbersome we 
have omitted all spellings except those covering 
large classes of words. 


CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal of Clarke School, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


THE MEANING OF WORDS AND THEIR 
VALUE * 


TWO KINDS OF EXERCISES TO BE USED IN TEACHING LAN- 
GUAGE TO THE DEAF 


It is known that in order to make our pupils under- 
stand a term or a form of language we have recourse 
to two methods of procedure. 


* Translated by permission from the Revue générale de l’enseigne- 
ment des sourds-muets for May, 1918, vol. xix, no. 8, pages 117- 
120. In a letter to the editor, dated August 24, 1918, Mr. Thollon 
writes : 

‘*I very willingly authorize you to translate and publish in the 
Annals my article on ‘The Meaning of Words and their Value.’ 
I shall be pleased to have thus brought to the knowledge of your 
readers some ideas that it seemed to me worth while to com- 
municate to the readers of the Revue générale. And I shall be 
delighted to have had again an opportunity to speak, if I may say 
so, to my fellow teachers of the United States. My pleasure is the 
greater, since your letter comes to me at a moment when all the 
French people are feeling and expressing the most lively sympathy 
with the people of the United States. 

‘*The sight of your admirable soldiers, whom we meet daily, the 
incomparable courage they have shown in their first encounters 
with the enemy, the immense effort achieved by our sister Republic, 
and the hope, the certainty, that it suggests to the Entente—all this 
draws us so close to the American People that we cannot pro- 
nounce their name without emotion.’’ 
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If, for example, we have to teach the word dog, 
we show pictures representing specimens of the 
principal varieties of the species, after which we 
oppose to this word some neighboring species of 
animals, as cat, fox, wolf, jackal. 

If we wish to make them understand the meaning 
of the preposition on, we bring to their notice a pre- 
liminary series of facts intended to show the relation 
expressed : 


Peter, put a book on the desk. 

‘¢ put a pencil on the desk. 
put a copy-book on the desk. 
‘* put a book on the desk. 

on the table. 
on a chair. 


Then comes a second series of examples in which 


we oppose the relation under consideration to allied 
relations: 


Peter, put a book on the desk. 
‘< put the basket wnder the desk. 
‘¢ put a crayon into the desk. 


We follow an analogous process when we under- 
take to teach, for example, the pronoun of the first 
person. We call attention to the relation that it ex- 
presses by having a series of actions performed by 
the person himself who gives a report of it: 

Peter, what do you do to sharpen a pencil? 

I take a knife, I take a pencil, I sharpen the pencil. 


Then we oppose the first person to the second 
and the third: 


What do I do to sharpen a pencil? 

You take a knife, you open the knife, ete. 
What does Paul do to sharpen a pencil? 
He takes a knife, he opens the knife, ete. 
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In all cases we have recourse to a first exercise in- 
tended to produce a positive result, which consists in 
bringing the pupil to discover what the term or form 
under consideration expresses; then we introduce a 
second exercise, intended to produce a negative re- 
sult; that is, to show the child what is expressed, not 
by the term or form under consideration, but by 
other analogous terms or forms. 

The course pursued may be further described thus: 
We first place before the pupil the semantic * domain 
of a linguistic element; then we fix the limits of this 
domain by pointing out the line of demarcation which 
separates it from neighboring domains: 

This is a dog, this is also a dog, and this, and this. That 
is not a dog, but a fox, or a wolf, ete. 

If the teacher is disposed to regard the second 
part of the teaching of a word or form—the part 
which aims to show what the word or form does not 
signify—as an ‘‘unnecessary precaution’’ or at least 
a merely accessory operation, let him consult Mr. de 
Saussure’s valuable work, ‘‘Cours de linguistique 
générale,’”® and he will see that he is seriously in er- 
ror. Mr. de Saussure says: 

When one speaks of the value of a word, one generally 


*As this word (French ‘‘sémantique’’) may be unfamiliar to 
some of the readers of the Annals, as it was to the editor, we quote 
the explanation that Mr. Thollon kindly supplied in the letter 
referred to in the first foot-note: 

‘*The science of language includes several branches, notably 
phonetics, or the science treating of the sounds of speech, and seman- 
tics, which treats of the meaning of words. This latter science was 
created in France by Professor Michel Bréal, of the Collége de 
France, who gave it the name that it bears. By extension we call 
the semantic domain of a word the extent of its meaning, the sum 
total of the ideas which it expresses. Michel Bréal set forth the 
elements of this science in a volume entitled ‘Hssai de Sémantique.’ ’’ 


* Published by Payot et Cie, 106 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 
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thinks first of the property which it has of representing 
an idea, and that is indeed one of the aspects of linguistic 
value. But if this is the case, in what does this value dif- 
fer from what is called the meaning of the word? Are 
these two words—value and meaning—synonymous? I 
think not. 


To explain the nuance which distinguishes these 
two words, Mr. de Saussure has recourse to a com- 
parison: 

Even outside of language all values seem to be governed 
by this paradoxical principle. They are always character- 
ized : 

First, by a dissimilar thing susceptible of being ez- 
changed for the one whose value is to be determined; sec- 
ondly, by similar things which can be compared with the 
one whose value is under consideration. 

These two factors are necessary for the existence of a 
value. Thus, in order to determine the value of a five- 
france piece, we must know, first, that it can be exchanged 
for a determined quantity of a dissimilar thing, for ex- ~ 
ample, bread; secondly, that it can be compared with a 
similar value—for instance, a one-franc piece—or with a 
coin of another system—a pound sterling, etc. In the same 
way a word can be exchanged for something dissimilar: 
an idea; moreover it can be compared with something of 
the same nature: another word. The value, then, is not de- 
termined so long as we limit ourselves to stating that it 
ean be ‘‘exchanged’’ for such or such a concept, that is, 
that it has such or such a meaning; it must also be com- 
pared with other words which are opposable to it. Its 
content is really determined only by comparison with what 
exists outside of itself. Making part of a system, it is in- 
vested not only with a meaning, but also and especially 
with a value, which is something entirely different. 


The distinction between the meaning of a word— 
that is, the faculty it has acquired of evoking a 
determined idea—and its value—that is, the place it 
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occupies in language—by comparison with the words 
to which it is related, is shown by the comparison of 
different languages: 


The French word mouton may have the same meaning 
as the English word sheep, but not the same value. There 
are several reasons for this; in particular, because, in 
speaking of a piece of meat cooked and served on the table, 
the English language says mutton and not sheep. The dif- 
ference between sheep and mouton is that the former has 
a second term beside it and the French word has not. [So 
the value of the French word mouton includes the mean- 
ing of the two English words sheep and mutton. | 

What has been said of words applies to any term whatso- 
ever of language; for instance, to grammatical entities. 
Thus the value of a French plural is not identical with 
that of a Sanscrit plural, although the meaning is usually 
the same; the Sanscrit has three numbers instead of two 
(my eyes, my ears, my arms, my legs, etc., are in the dual) ; 
it would be incorrect to attribute the same value to the 
plural in Sanserit as in French, since the Sanscrit cannot 
use the plural in all the cases where it is used in French; 
its value then depends upon what is outside of and around 
it. 

Mr. de Saussure concludes : 


In all cases, then, we find, instead of ideas given in ad- 
vance, values emanating from the system. When it is said 
that they correspond to concepts, it is understood that the 
latter are purely differential and are defined, not posi- 
tively by their contents, but negatively by their relations 
with the other terms of the system. Their most definite 
characteristic is that they are what the others are not-* 


Again we see that a practice which has been sug- 
gested to teachers of the deaf by the simple necessity 
of adapting their processes of teaching to the end at 


*The italics are ours.—B. T. 
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which they aim finds itself justified by the results of 
scientific research. 

Therefore, my dear fellow teachers, since we have 
seen fit to introduce into our methods, along with 
exercises intended to show the meaning of words 
and the forms of language, other exercises designed 
to indicate the value of these forms and words, let us 
persevere in this course. 

And since we are told that the second exercises are 
at least equally important with the first, let us accord 
them the place and attention they deserve. 

B. THOLLON, 
Instructor and Inspector of Studies in the National Insti- 
tution, Paris, France. 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH? 
IV. THE MOUTH IN SPEECH 


You have doubtless noticed the tendency of some 
deaf children to exaggerate the opening of the mouth 
in speaking; and, if you have carried your observa- 
tion further, you will also have detected that the 
action of the tongue in these cases is more remote in 
the mouth than it is in the speech of children who 
hear. It will, perhaps, be helpful to you to devote 
some little attention to the mouth in speech. In the 
present talk we shall therefore attempt three things: 
(1) To decide the part of the mouth used for form- 
ing the articulatory sounds of speech; (2) To indi- 
cate the delicacy of the lingual operations that re- 
sult in speech; and (3) To show the dangers of inter- 
ference with the natural exercise of the tongue in 
forming its sounds. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Teacher of the Deaf. Con- 
tinued from the Annals for May, 1918, page 292. 
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(1) The part of the mouth used in forming the 
articulatory sounds of speech. The only articula- 
tory organ inside the mouth proper, that is, the part 
between the teeth and the posterior pharyngeal wall, 
is the tongue. It is therefore the use of the tongue, 
in its points of contact, or approach, with or towards 
the roof of the mouth for the formation of the ar- 
ticulatory sounds of speech, that will lead you to de- 
cide for yourself the extent, or area, of the ‘‘speak- 
ing mouth.’’ Your range of observation will thus 
extend from the sounds formed just inside the teeth, 
T, D, N, S, and Z, to those produced most backward 
in the mouth, K, G, NG; and between these two 
groups, the sounds, L, R, SH, ZH, CH, and J. 

The first set of sounds, T, D, N, S, and Z are, as 
you know, formed by the contact, or approach, of the 
tip, or fore part, of the tongue, with or towards the 
upper gum, near the teeth, but in no case touching 
them. This area of contact, or approach, is gener- 
ally well defined, though it should be remembered 
that in no one of the sounds produced in this area 
can any exact point be marked for its formation in 
all its uses in words, because of the fact that asso- 
ciation modifies, or influences, the movement of the 
tongue. For instance, associated with a close vowel, 
as in ‘‘tip,’’ the sound T is formed slightly more 
forward on the gum than it is in the word ‘‘tar.’’ 
In practical teaching, your only means of realizing 
these slight differences, which have a great effect on 
the natural quality of speech, is to develop the 
sound you are seeking by natural procedures, that 
is, in words. Even in the sounds produced at the 
front of the speaking mouth, it is a common failure 
in deaf children to make the necessary action of the 
tongue too far backwards on the gum. How they 
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acquire this habit we shall see later. But we may 
here mark off the anterior part of the mouth used 
for speech as that part immediately behind, but not 
actually touching the teeth. 

Now, let us consider the posterior limit. If, with 
your tongue at rest in the floor of the mouth, as in 
breathing, you proceed to say the words ‘‘kit,’’ and 
‘‘cart,’’ you will observe a distinctly forward move- 
ment of the tongue towards the palate in forming 
the sound K. Notice the particular part of the pal- 
ate at which lingual contact takes place; and you will 
find that it is at the ridge of the hard palate. The 
only difference in the formation of the sound G is 
that the vocalization necessitates a flatter pressure 
of the tongue, and a slightly larger area of its sur- 
face being in contact with the palate. NG demands 
the lingual position of G; but instead of the explo- 
sion of voice, there must be the continuous emis- 
sion of it via the nose, the soft palate lowering itself 
for this purpose. The point to notice is that the 
movement of the tongue is never, as some writers on 
speech have claimed, backwards in the mouth. In 
properly formed speech, it never withdraws into the 
mouth. Where you notice this retirement of the 
tongue you should therefore seek for a reason. 
There is something wrong. And, further, it should 
be said that the action of the tongue is, in the ar- 
ticulatory sounds, always upwards, never down- 
wards. We may now mark off the posterior limit of 
the ‘‘speaking mouth,’’ namely, at the region of the 
ridge of the hard palate. 

We have now to consider, between the two limits 
stated, the part. of the mouth used for the forma- 
tion of L, R, SH, ZH, CH, and J. The forward and 
upward use of the tongue, already spoken of above, 
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suggests a general position well forward in the 
mouth; and by careful observation of the action of 
your own tongue in suitable words containing these 
sounds, we think you will find the bend of the upper 
gum, well forward, is the area of the formation of 
these sounds. This restricted part of the mouth 
used for the production of the articulatory sounds 
of speech is surprisingly small. If you measure it 
in the children you teach, you will find it to be any- 
thing from an inch to an inch and a half from back 
to front; and when you remember that, apart from 
the vowels, some fifteen different sounds must be 
produced in this small cavity you will be prepared 
to consider 

(2) The delicacy of the lingual operations that 
result in speech. In this talk we have considered fif- 
teen different consonantal sounds, and in no two of 
them is the part of the tongue used exactly the same. 
These fifteen sounds are produced at three general 
points, or places, in the speaking mouth, but again 
the point, or place, used in no two of them is exactly 
similar. The delicacy of the lingual movements 
from which these fifteen different sounds result de- 
mands that the most sensitive, the most easily ad- 
justable part, or parts, of the tongue shall be used 
in the formation of the sounds. That part is the tip 
and fore part generally. If you could mark off the 
points of the tongue between which it touches, or 
approaches, the roof of the palate in the production 
of these sounds from T to K, you would find them 
to be from the tip to about half way along its length. 
It is this part which is qualified muscularly, ner- 
vously, and mechanically for its work in speech; and 
the efficiency of the tongue in these directions be- 
comes less as it proceeds backwards. An observa- 
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tion of the back of the mouth, with its soft fleshy tis- 
sues, shows that it is not designed to throw off the 
voice in the vocal consonants, or the crisp articula- 
tion of the non-vocals: but rather that its effect is to 
absorb its vibrations and prevent its clearness. A 
similar effect is noticeable in vowel sounds, which 
need to be thrown upon the hard bony parts of the 
palate in order to acquire their proper resonance. 
The backward use of the tongue clearly militates 
against clear articulation and voice, and may even 
set up a chronic habit of nasality. From all this you 
may already suspect 

(3) The dangers of interference with the natural 
exercise of the tongue in speech. It is impossible to 
manipulate the tongue into the correct positions for 
speech by any external means. The teacher’s finger, 
often used, is an excessively clumsy instrument for 
this purpose: and there is danger in using even the 
finest appliance. The extreme muscular delicacy of 
the tengue, subjected to treatment for which it is not 
in any way designed, resents every interference of 
this kind, and, as you know, it will endeavor to pro- 
tect itself by withdrawing into the mouth. In this 
case, you unconsciously set up the very grave error 
against which our present talk is written, namely, 
the enlargement of the speaking mouth. The dan- 
gers of this manipulation of the tongue are apparent 
even in the frontal sounds, T, D, N, S, and Z; for the 
tendency is then to form them slightly too far back 
on the gum, with the result that their clearness is 
impaired and their combination in words rendered 
more or less clumsy and difficult. But the evils 
naturally increase as the sounds of the middle (L, R, 
SH, ZH, CH, and J) and back (K, G, NG) classes 
are formed. The arching of the tongue, ‘‘assisted’’ 
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by the finger, or spatula, takes place too remotely in 
the mouth, and may lead to guttural, or nasal, char- 
acteristics. 

You should notice that, without mechanically in- 
terfering with the tongue, it is possible to set up 
almost similar evils by attempting visually to demon- 
strate to the children more of the action of the 
tongue than ordinary speech, even if spoken care- 
fully and slowly, exhibits. We mean, of course, the 
exaggerated opening of the mouth in an unwise en- 
deavor to induce natural action from unnatural sug- 
gestion. If you endeavor to form the sound T with 
the mouth open as for AR, you will notice that the 
point of contact of the tongue with the gum is natu- 
rally farther backwards than when its proper degree 
of opening is observed. Frontal sounds necessitate 
a close position; and this position becomes more 
open as the sounds are formed at points receding in 
the mouth. But the differences are never great; and 
they are constantly modified by the nature, open or 
close, of the associated vowel in words. 

It all means that, so far as possible, you must 
make your methods of developing speech in deaf 
children harmonize as closely as possible with those 
that develop it naturally in the hearing child. To 
cultivate naturalness in speech your methods must 
be natural, with no exaggeration for the sake of be- 
ing visible. Visibility must be obtained by abundant 
natural pronunciation, by yourself, of the required 
sound, in simple combinations, real words being 
preferable, letting the pupil imitate you by the eye— 
as the infant imitates the mother’s word through the 
ear. Never forget that synthesis of sounds—that 
delicate, involuntary adjustment of the organs of 
speech that accompanies association of sounds—is 
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the secret of natural speech formation; not analysis, 
to which recourse must be taken only under strong 
necessity. 

This natural synthetic formation of speech, ob- 
tained through imitation, will also lay the founda- 
tion for future ready speech-reading as language is 
acquired. 

ARTHUR J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the School at Stoke-on-Trent, 
England. 


V.—THE ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE LESSON 


In most schools for the deaf junior teachers work 
under the direction and control of the principal 
teacher or of one of the senior teachers on the staff 
and the lessons to be given in language will be select- 
ed and may be prepared under this experienced di- 
rection. But even under these conditions very much 
depends on the individual teacher, and for these 
younger members of the staff, whether entirely or 
partially responsible for this important work, the 
following hints and suggestions may prove helpful. 

1. Preparation. All lessons should be prepared. 
This rule applies to all lessons in all subjects, to all 
types of students, but has a more definite meaning 
for the teacher of young deaf children, dealing with 
the most important subject in their whole curricu- 
lum—their training in the use of speech and lan- 
guage. 

For by preparation for language lessons it is not 
sufficient to understand a sort of general survey of 
the subject to be dealt with, or the verbal forms to 
be practiced, or the mere getting ready of some ob- 
jects and illustrations; that form of preparation is 
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required of the teacher of hearing children who have 
normal speech and language, and much more is re- 
quired of the teacher of the deaf. 

Preparation of the language lesson should in- 
clude: 

(a) The writing of the lesson out in full by the 
teacher ; 

(b) A reference to past lessons to see that the 
new terms and new forms of expression 
are being introduced; 

(c) Consideration of future lessons; 

(d) The tests to be applied; and 

(e) The amount of practice and memorizing to 
be required of the pupils afterwards. 

It is unfortunately true that there are teachers of 
the deaf, not always junior teachers, who do not take 
all this trouble with their lessons. They assume the 
attitude that they have in their mind exactly what 
they propose to do, and it is so simple that definite 
preparation is not necessary. This is a mistake. 
Every lesson, no matter how simple, can be given in 
different ways and in different terms. Some of these 
ways and some of these terms are better than others, 
some forms of expression will give your pupils that 
practice in language formations for which they are 
just ripe, some terms will just lead up to the next 
point you desire to reach, and it is exactly these bet- 
ter, more apropos and timely expressions which 
should be introduced into your lessons. This can- 
not be done casually, nor can the danger of being 
led off into side tracks be so well avoided as if the 
whole subject had been actually planned by you, 
word by word, in advance. 

By this it is not intended that your lesson should 
be a rigid reproduction of the one you prepared; 
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certain freedom and latitude should be allowed both 
to yourself and to your pupils, whilst the best and 
most useful forms of expression, those most helpful 
both for recapitulation and future development, 
should be retained at all costs. It is not too much to 
state that valuable as all incidental teaching is, use- 
ful as may be the casual ideas and suggestions which 
arise in the course of the lesson, the ultimate value 
of the lesson to your pupils and the satisfaction you 
will derive from the results of the lesson will be in 
direct proportion to your own careful planning of 
almost every word of it. 

One of the most helpful factors in the early stages 
of language training is the principle of the ‘‘associa- 
tion of ideas’’ and this cannot be utilized to the full 
in any haphazard manner; it must be carefully con- 
sidered and used just so far as it will interest and 
assist the class in assimilating the language they are 
getting. 

Let us take a simple illustration. The subject may 
be a little girl playing with a hoop, this being used 
in either action or picture teaching. The term 
‘‘hoop’’ suggests a plaything and a list of terms un- 
der the generic heading of ‘‘toys’’ or ‘‘playthings’’ 
or both headings will easily be supplied by the chil- 
dren. Similarly a list of ‘‘actions’’—DO-ings, such 
as hitting, rolling, running, etc., will be supplied in 
relation to: the hoop or other playthings. This 
grouping under headings should be applied to terms 
(words)-of all kinds, because by this means it is pos- 
sible to place on the memory shelves of the child’s 
mind in easily getatable packets or groups a much 
more extensive vocabulary than by isolated terms. 
Experiments have proved that it is possible to secure 
from children under definite group headings from 
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200 to 300 terms, whilst only 50 to 60 would be sup- 
plied without the aid of the association of ideas. 

Now, it is just such expedients as this which will be 
best utilized by the teacher’s careful study of the 
lesson, word by word beforehand. Lists of all sorts 
should be gradually collected by young teachers and 
placed in the ‘‘Language Scrap Book’’ for ready 
reference. They are likely to be more suitable, ful- 
ler, and completer in every way than similar exam- 
ples supplied on the spur of the moment. Teachers 
of such subjects as geography, history, woodwork, 
ete., are expected to have maps, charts, illustrations, 
exhibits, or the proper wood for use all ready to 
hand before the lesson starts, in order to avoid loss 
of time when actually required, and the same obliga- 
tion attaches to the teacher of language to have 
available, either in his notes or ready written on the 
blackboard, just the group of verbal examples need- 
ed to elucidate his teaching at the moment. 

The prepared summary of your lesson, whatever 
part or parts you desire to be committed to memory, 
the questions the children are to ask and answer, all 
need more than a moment’s thought, if they are go- 
ing to fit usefully into your language scheme. In the 
early stages you may have discovered that obstacle 
which has to be surmounted by every child—the diffi- 
culty of abstraction from a positive to a negative 
form. Children told to ask questions on ‘‘ Have you 
a * * *9?°? will almost invariably, in the first 
stages, ask questions requiring only an affirmative 
answer, which goes to prove that the ‘‘imagination’’ 
of the child has not got to the stage of recognizing 
the absence of possession as apart from direct pos- 
session. Such a problem is a typical instance of the 
difficulties confronting your children in their prog- 
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ress in language, difficulties so easily surmounted 
in the case of the hearing that they are barely recog- 
nizable as such, but which in the case of the deaf may 
prove real stumbling blocks. Such instances are not 
to be overcome by ‘‘casual’’ methods; energy and en- 
thusiasm at the moment do not make up for lack of 
preparation, and unless you study your children, 
enter into their daily progress and difficulties, some- 
thing will be lacking from the help you could and 
should give. A boy of ten who did not know the 
word ‘‘string’’ had missed something at the hands 
of his teacher; there had been wanting just that en- 
tering into the life of the child mentioned above, and 
the teacher’s records of the vocabulary given to the 
class, the lists of names, qualities, and actions, the 
stock phrases, etc., had not been carefully kept up 
to date, or such an omission would have been de- 
tected and made good. 

All principles and practice known to teachers of 
normal children should be known and applied by 
teachers of the deaf; whatever study and prepara- 
tion is required of them is required of us, with this 
addition, that in our special work there is the added 
claim to meet the child’s deficiencies and to help him 
to build securely a good wide bridge of communica- 
tion between himself and the world around him, so 
that he may enter as fully as may be into his life in 
this world and the next. 

For such an object no trouble is too great, and 
such preparation of work as outlined above will not 
only repay the trouble, but make you infinitely 
stronger and better for your work. 

F. G. BARNES, 


Head Master of the Residential School, 
Homerton, London, N. E., England. 


THE WRONGS OF THE DEAF 


Those of us who have been in close contact with 
deaf children for several years will readily agree 
that very often they are not treated fairly. How- 
ever, ‘‘outsiders’’ would hardly admit, without giv- 
ing the subject thoughtful study, that the deaf really 
have a number of wrongs. It seems almost pitiful 
that such is the case, but perhaps it is more start- 
ling to the teacher to find, upon reflection, that she 
herself is not always doing right by her deaf pupils. 
A mother, too, with all her love and sympathy, is in 
many instances causing real harm in the bringing 
up of her child. Not meaningly—ah, no—and not 
because she doesn’t love her boy or girl, but rather 
because of her deep tenderness. It is simply a mis- 
taken manifestation of affection that is harming the 
child. 

I refer principally to the indulgence of the deaf 
child in the home. Often he rules the entire house- 
hold, and the father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
even down to the very youngest, are taught to give 
him everything he wants. This may mean a cher- 
ished toy, the best chair in the room, or the most 
tempting eatables. A shriek from the deaf child or 
a stamp of the foot will be enough to make one mem- 
ber or the whole family bow to the will of the spoiled 
one. They are all trained to do this from the time 
the child is old enough to demand anything. It isn’t 
right, any way you look at it. Yet it is easy to see 
how this situation has come about. Many parents 
simply don’t know how to discipline a deaf child. 
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They seem to feel that a different method should be 
employed, not knowing that almost exactly the same 
treatment and bringing up will do for the deaf as 
for the hearing. But they are helpless before the 
situation which has been thrust upon them—the pos- 
session of a child who cannot hear. And yet how 
true is the fact that the deaf boy or girl needs to be 
disciplined by the parent just as much, if not more, 
than does the hearing brother or sister. So the 
mother, because of her love and sympathy for the 
deaf child, does it a real wrong by indulging where 
she should deny, being weak instead of strong, and 
giving up rather than correcting. How quickly such 
a child learns to know that it rules the entire house- 
hold! The result of this lack of discipline is a sel- 
fish, willful, stubborn little youngster. The teacher, 
of course, has to do the ‘‘straightening out’’ rather 
than the parent. 

What a revelation it often is to the mother to see 
the results of the teacher’s training! The latter is 
often able to give the parent many fine suggestions 
along the disciplinary line but, of course, this must 
be done most tactfully. It is always desirable for 
the parent and teacher to work together. What a 
pitiful fact that the process of spoiling goes on in 
the home even after the teacher has started the pu- 
pil on the right path! Again the child very readily 
sees that he can take advantage of the mother. 
There is a wholesome respect in the heart of a child 
whose teacher ‘‘makes him mind.’’ Poor youngster! 
he has never been taught to govern himself. How- 
ever in many cases the child is better in the home 
after going to school, because he gets into the habit 
of ‘‘being good.’’ (By the way, a most excellent 
habit for us all to cultivate.) 
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Another wrong which is sometimes perpetrated on 
the deaf, all unwittingly, is that of placing them in 
a ‘‘mixed class,’’ not of their own kind. I refer to 
stammerers, children with imperfect speech, and 
sometimes mentally defective children with imper- 
fect speech, who are frequently placed in a class- 
room with the deaf. This does not seem to me right. 
It is fair neither to the deaf nor the hearing. The 
various types of children must of necessity be han- 
dled differently and every boy or girl should have his 
educational rights in an individual way. If a child 
is mentally deficient and deaf there is a reason for 
admitting him to a deaf school if he is not too badly 
handicapped mentally. In these mixed classes the 
one type of child often retards the mental growth 
and development of the other. The work must of ne- 
cessity, in many cases, be different, the approach 
unique, and the treatment of a varied character for 
the different types. The mentally deficient children 
placed in such a school, some types of them at least, 
are sometimes discouraged because of the compari- 
son which they may mentally make between the work 
done by the bright deaf pupil and their own poor 
accomplishments. 

Dr. Crouter, of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
says: 

The presence of feeble-minded deaf children in a school 
for deaf children, otherwise normally endowed, is harmful 
and unwise. It is harmful in that it subjects normal deaf 
children to influences that are morally injurious, and ma- 
terially interferes with their best mental development. The 
presence of such children impairs the usefulness of the 
school by exacting time that can more wisely and more 
profitably be expended on normal pupils. The two classes 
are so dissimiliar in their condition and needs, and in the 
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object and results of their training, that it is obviously un- 
wise to bring them together for purposes of training and 
instruction. 

The above in some ways would apply to the inad- 
visability of placing the hearing pupils with defec- 
tive speech in a class of deaf children. They simply 
don’t belong there. In some of the cities here in 
Wisconsin this method has been adopted for the aid 
of the above type of children: A teacher who has 
had training sufficient to become a teacher of the 
deaf or of those with deficient speech goes about 
from one public school to another and gives instruc- 
tion and drill work to all who need help in that par- 
ticular building. Classes are formed and she aims to 
be at each school twice a week for half or three- 
quarters of an hour. By this method the child is 
kept in the public school, continuing with his regular 
grade work, and at the same time being helped to 
overcome his or her special speech difficulty. Stut- 
terers, stammerers, and children with defective 
speech are all included in these classes, none of them 
being deaf. 

Now that we have entered the class-room of the 
deaf, let me mention a few wrongs which many teach- 
ers, in their zeal, do unto the deaf placed in their 
care. 

In their effort to make the children talk correctly 
(this article is dealing wholly with the speech schools 
and not with those where signs and the manual al- 
phabet are used) the teacher sometimes jerks and 
pushes and slaps the child while drilling him on a 
sentence or an especially difficult word. Once when 
visiting a class I saw the teacher emphasize each sy]l- 
lable which the boy spoke with a series of shoulder 
shakes, which almost unbalanced the youngster. In 
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still another room the instructor pushed the child’s 
mouth about in no uncertain way, which was wholly 
unnecessary and must have been exceedingly dis- 
agreeable for the victim. Can we imagine such 
treatment in a hearing school? Is it not enough to 
ruin the dispositions of our deaf children to be thus 
rudely treated? I don’t see how some of them en- 
dure it. Of course, we know the necessity, which 
so often arises, of manipulation in teaching the deaf 
to speak, but so much of it is not only unnecessary 
but unkind. The more a child can be taught with- 
out touching him, the better. If it is necessary to 
use the hand to feel the vibrations, all right, but why 
pull or push him? Some teachers perpetrate the syl- 
lable jerk system on a child during the speaking of 
an entire sentence, whether correctly or incorrectly 
spoken. Often there will be but one little mistake. 
Then why not let him stand up and say his sentence 
and after he has finished correct the little error? He 
is then much more independent. Is it wise to as- 
sume that the child is always going to make 
mistakes? 

Often the pupil comes to school in the morning 
eager and anxious to tell his teacher of some new 
event in his life which has just occurred. When he 
begins to tell her, with what limited language he 
possesses, supplemented with the natural sign for 
which he has no word as substitute, joyous, young, 
and enthusiastic, do let him finish his story and 
make the necessary speech corrections later. Let 
him feel that he can go to his teacher and receive 
sympathy, interest, and loving counsel from her, 
without being interrupted during every other sen- 
tence to drill on some word which he has mispro- 
nounced. The corrections given at such a time are 
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often not remembered because the child is more in- 
terested in his experience than in his speech. They 
spoil his story, enthusiasm flags, and the whole event 
has become commonplace and ‘‘schooly.’’ It is very 
easy to nag at a deaf child. Can you blame him if he 
never tries to tell that teacher of the things of inter- 
est which lie nearest his life and heart, when he 
knows full well that it will mean an articulation drill 
rather than his teacher’s pleasure and sympathy? 
The right kind of an instructor is easily able to re- 
member most of the mistakes in his little recital and 
may give him the help needed in school, perhaps go- 
ing over, perhaps condensing, his story so that he is 
able to tell it to her in better form and language. 
Possibly in order to clinch the whole matter, the ex- 
perience may be written into good composition form. 
Can you imagine telling an anecdote or happening 
with any kind of enthusiasm if it is accompanied by 
frequent interruptions? How our ire would rise if, 
when reaching the very good point of what we con- 
sidered an interesting and unique experience, we 
were suddenly told by one some one present that we 
were not pronouncing a certain word correctly and 
a suggestion were offered as to the right way it 
should be spoken; would we endure it for an instant? 
Ah, how patient, how surprisingly patient, the deaf 
are! 

Another way in which teachers are sometimes un- 
fair to the deaf is in failing to place the voice prop- 
erly. I know just how hard this often is to accom- 
plish, but we ought to try until we succeed in secur- 
ing the best voice of which the child is capable. Too 
often in years gone by, the teacher of the deaf was 
glad enough to secure any kind of a tone from her 
pupil and so accepted it. This lack of placing the 
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voice correctly is a great wrong to the deaf child 
which will be a handicap to him all his life. He will 
be much more conspicuous and noticeable because of 
it. Our aim should be to make our pupils just as 
much like hearing people as we possibly can; not 
only in their personality and manners but in speech 
and tone. Weare paid to give the pupils good voices 
just as much as for teaching them their academic 
work. 

I recall an incident which Miss Yale, of the Clarke 
School, related several years ago at a convention. 
She told of a child who had an unbearably hoarse, 
high-pitched voice and it was decided to go at the 
proposition scientifically and try a new method of 
improving her tone. She called the time spent 
‘‘Barbara’s week,’’ although it did not take as long 
a period as that to effect the improvement. Miss 
Yale described how she put her hands into the child’s 
mouth and found just where the trouble lay and 
cured it. The method was heroic, but the result suc- 
cessful. 

Another thing that is very hard for the deaf pupil 
is being mimicked by hearing children. This often 
happens when the school for the deaf is in a public 
school building with hearing children. In our effort 
to place them with normal children, so that they may 
have the advantage of mingling with these boys and 
girls and practicing lip-reading, we forget that this 
places them in a very hard position until the situa- 
tion is mastered. There are likely to be one or two 
boys who will mimic them unkindly. The deaf 
should be shielded from this and it is not a hard 
situation to control. 

The first few days that the deaf spend upon the 
playground might be made far easier if the teacher 
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would play with the children at recess. With tact 
she will be able to show how naturally the deaf join 
in any game in which the hearing take part, and she 
will endeavor in different ways to have the two 
classes mingle. Then, too, she can let effective sen- 
tences fall for the benefit of the normal child, which 
will awaken his sympathy for his less fortunate play- 
mates and make him want to be kind. 

The natural sensitiveness of the deaf is a very 
familiar characteristic trait and one which arouses 
our sympathy. We teachers are able to do much to 
alleviate this situation. Take the time to explain, 
when the deaf child imagines he is being laughed at. 
Try to teach him that people are not always think- 
ing and talking about him. Endeavor to make 
him feel that it is not manly to be too sensitive. Help 
him to rise above it and, if possible, lead him to see, 
by means of illustrations of great men, that none of 
them were ‘‘touchy.’’ 

Perhaps the teacher does not always encourage 
the child enough in his or her effort to be, on the 
whole, as much like the hearing as possible. Often 
the instructor fails to take the time to tell him and 
show him little ways which would be helpful in the 
future. It isn’t right that this should be neglected. 
If a deaf child suddenly asks the teacher how old 
she is (and who of us has not had that experience?), 
he should be taught that this is neither a customary 
nor polite question and explain why this is the case. 
Help him to control his feelings when he wants to 
laugh, perhaps, at a hat worn by some lady visiting 
the school, or to exchange a smiling glance with a 
fellow student when a little accident or something 
unfortunate happens to somebody. In short, it is a 
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wrong to the deaf if the teacher doesn’t teach them 
to be thoroughly polite. 

We wrong the deaf sometimes, because we do not 
really see all their possibilities. If our eyesight is 
true, our vision comprehending, and our interest un- 
wavering, we shall be able to help them grow and 
broaden and develop. We must find all the goodness 
and talents in each pupil so that we may better help 
him. 

When Raphael stood before the great canvas 
which was to be one of the world’s famous paintings, 
he saw the vision before his brush had done aught of 
execution. In this seeing, in this response to the 
call of his soul, there sprang into life and immortal- 
ity the Sistine Madonna—a picture which has been a 
joy and comfort to thousands of people. 


Two men looked from their prison bars, 
The one saw mud and the other stars! 


KATHARINE F. REED, 
Principal of the School for the Deaf, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


JOHN BRAIDWOOD IN AMERICA? 


John Braidwood, a grandson of the celebrated 
Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh, came to America 
in 1812 with the object of founding in this country a 
school for the deaf similar to that which had been 
so successfully established in Great Britain by his 
grandfather in 1760. 

Unfortunately John Braidwood seems to have 
been the black sheep of his family and left his coun- 


* Extracted, by permission, from an address delivered at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, October 10, 1917, at the commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Clarke School. 
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try for his country’s good! He had been placed in 
charge of the Edinburgh Institution for the Deaf? at 
its opening in 1810; but after remaining three terms 
he fell into financial and other difficulties and sud- 
denly abandoned the Institution and fled to avoid ar- 
rest for debt. In May, 1812, he turned up in Ameri- 
ca at Washington, District of Columbia. 

I do not know a more pathetic chapter in history 
than the story of this young man’s life. How old he 
was when he came to America we do not know, but 
Edward Hallam refers to him in 1816 as still quite 
a young man.* John Braidwood seems to have been 
a man of education and culture, and of a kindly and 
genial disposition, and no doubt has ever been raised 
concerning his competency as a teacher of the deaf; 
but unfortunately intemperate habits ruined his life, 
and brought to a sudden end all the enterprises with 
which he was connected. 

Upon his arrival in America he advertised exten- 
sively that he would open a school for the deaf in 
Baltimore on the first of July, 1812; and Colonel 
William Bolling, who proposed to send his deaf son 
to him, advanced six hundred dollars to help him 
start the school. Unfortunately this had the very 
opposite effect: The school was never opened, and 
Braidwood started off on a wild course of dissipa- 
tion until the money was exhausted and he landed in 
jail. Colonel Bolling had to advance another six 
hundred dollars to get him out of jail; and in re- 
turn for these accommodations Braidwood agreed to 


* For Braidwood in the Edinburgh Institution, see sketch of Walter 
Geikie, Esq., Deaf and Dumb, by his brother, Rev. Archibald Geikie. 
Annals, vol. vii, pp. 232-233. Association Review, vol. ii, p. 407. 

* See letter from Edward Hallam to Dr. Cogswell, Oct. 6, 1816, on 
file at the rooms of the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, 
Connecticut, published in Association Review, vol. ii, p. 408. 
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reside with Colonel Bolling as tutor to his children 
for a sufficient length of time to enable the Colonel 
to reimburse himself for the money expended. 

In October, 1812, Braidwood took up his residence 
at Bolling Hall, Goochland County, Virginia, and 
carried on there a little private family school for the 
benefit of the children of Colonel Bolling, two of 
whom were deaf. As long as Colonel Bolling was at 
home he did very well; but the country was at war 
with Great Britain and the Colonel had to leave 
home for six months in charge of a troop of cavalry. 
Upon his return he found that Braidwood had re- 
lapsed, and had almost abandoned the school. How- 
ever, after the Colonel’s return his conduct im- 
proved. He succeeded in carrying on his Bolling 
Hall school for a total period of about two and a half 
years to the satisfaction of Colonel Bolling, who then 
turned over to him the Bolling family mansion at 
Cobbs, near Petersburgh, Virginia, to be used as a 
public school for the deaf. 

On the first of March, 1815, the Braidwood Insti- 
tution at Cobbs was opened. Here Braidwood start- 
ed out well, and the school safely weathered the first 
year of its existence. But during 1816 he relapsed 
into his former habits of neglect, dissipation, and 
extravagance; he became largely indebted to the 
merchants of Petersburgh, and had difficulty in col- 
lecting the fees due from pupils. He had already 
had some experience of a debtor’s prison, and de- 
cided to cut the Gordian knot by taking French 
leave. In the summer of 1816 he suddenly aban- 
doned the institution to its fate and fled to the north. 
The exact date of his flight is uncertain, but he was 
not in Virginia on the sixth of October, 1816.‘ 


* Letter Hallam to Cogswell, Oct. 6, 1816. Association Review, vol. 
ii, p. 408. 
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Where he went and what he did at this time we do 
not know excepting that he wandered about from 
place to place in poverty and distress. Late in the 
autumn or winter of 1816 he appeared for a time in 
New York City,5 where he collected together a few 
deaf children and attempted to start a school. It 
was very soon broken up, however, by his continued 
misconduct, and he disappeared once more. In the 
spring of 1817 he turned up in Richmond, Virginia, 
‘*friendless, penniless, and scarcely decently clad;’’ 
and, full of repentance for his grievous folly, he 
threw himself upon the mercy of Colonel Bolling to 
befriend him once more, and strange to say the Col- 
onel did so. 

There was residing at this time in the town of 
Manchester, Virginia, just across the river from 
Richmond, the Rev. John Kirkpatrick, a gentleman 
well known to Colonel Bolling as a man of sterling 
character and good education, whose Classical 
School in Manchester was patronized by the best 
families of Virginia. Colonel Bolling arranged that 
the Braidwood Institution should be reopened in 
Manchester in connection with the Classical School 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick. The deaf children were to be 
boarded in the family of Mr. Kirkpatrick who would 
become responsible for them. An essential part of 
the agreement was that Braidwood should teach 
Kirkpatrick his method of instructing the deaf; so 
that, in the event of any further lapse of conduct, 
Kirkpatrick should be able to carry on the work 
alone, and the interests of the deaf pupils would not 
suffer. 

Shortly before the twentieth of June, 1817, Braid- 


See Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore, Maryland, Jan. 4, 1817, 
vol. xi, p. 298; also Association Review, vol. iii, p. 429. 
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wood and Kirkpatrick commenced their work in 
schoolrooms contained in the Masonic Building in 
lManchester. All went well during the rest of the 
year 1817, and the school attracted a great deal of 
public attention. In 1818, however, by the middle of 
March, Braidwood’s numerous ‘‘irregularities’’ 
compelled Kirkpatrick to sever all connection with 
him. The school was then carried on by Kirkpatrick 
alone. In 1819 Mr. Kirkpatrick removed to Cum- 
berland County, Virginia, where he carried on his 
Classical School and abandoned his work for the 
deaf. 

After his connection with Kirkpatrick had been 
dissolved John Braidwood became a bar-keeper in 
a tavern in Manchester, a situation peculiarly adapt- 
ed to indulgence in his unfortunate and inveterate 
propensities; and in Manchester he died, a victim to 
the bottle, in the autumn of 1820. His remains were 
interred on the 26th of October, 1820, in the Masenic 
lot, right under one of the windows of the old build- 
ing in which he had taught with Kirkpatrick. This 
was the sad end of the first attempt to introduce oral 
teaching into America.*® 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
1331 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


* For details see Historical Notes in Association Review, vol. ii. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to identify the various members 
of the Braidwood family referred to in the literature of the deaf, as 
there were two of the name of Thomas and two of the name of John. 
The original Thomas’ had a son John’; and this John’ had two sons 
Thomas* and John* of the third generation. 

Thomas Braidwood opened his celebrated school in Edinburgh in 
1760; and in 1770 his son John? Braidwood was associated with him 
in the conduct of the school which then became known as the Acad- 
emy of Messieurs Braidwood. In 1783 the school was removed to 
Hackney, near London. After the death of Thomas‘ Braidwood in 


EDUCATION IN BRAZIL 


Rio DE JANEIRO, July 9, 1918. 


My Dear In THE UNITED StaTEs: 

When I was with you in 1911, after taking part in 
your meetings at the Wisconsin Convention and 
visiting a number of your schools for the deaf, I 
was profoundly impressed with the real enthusiasm 
with which you give yourselves to the education and 
liberation of the deaf, not only of your country but 
of the entire world. My contact with you was a 
source of inspiration to me. This influence has not 
ceased to flow into my life, and your reviews and 
reports always renew it. For this reason I wish in 
the first place to thank you for the opportunity that 


1806, the school was carried on by his widow, and by his son, John’ 
Braidwood; and after the death of both of these by the widow of 
John? Braidwood. 

Thomas*® Braidwood had charge of the school at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, at its opening in 1814; and this was the Thomas Braid- 
wood to whom Gallaudet applied for the release of Kinniburgh’s bond 
in 1815. 

John*® Braidwood had charge of the Edinburgh Institution at its 
opening in 1810. In 1812 he appeared in America; and in 1815 was 
in charge of the Braidwood Institution at Cobbs, Virginia. 

Joseph Watson, LL. D., was a nephew of Thomas' Braidwood. He 
was the first master of the London Asylum, which was opened at Ber- 
mondsey, near London, in 1792, and was afterwards removed to the 
Old Kent Road. The Principalship of the London Asylum was still 
held by members of the Watson family as lately as 1878. See Annals, 
vol. xxiii, pp. 64-65. 

Rev. Robert Kinniburgh, who was in charge of the Edinburgh In- 
stitution in 1815 when Gallaudet sought instruction there, was prob- 
ably not a member of the Braidwood family. At least it is not 
known that he was connected with it in any way by blood or mar- 
riage. He was put under heavy bond to the Braidwood family to 
keep secret their methods of instruction for a term of years. 
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was given me to visit some of your schools. I 
brought back with me to my country many valuable 
suggestions. I have found here the same hearty 
support from North Americans and, now that the 
actual war is uniting more strongly our two coun- 
tries, this fact is a delightful aspect of Pan-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

In Brazil the following Institutions are at work 
for the deaf: The National Institute, the Protective 
Association, and the People’s Central Institute in 
the city of Rio de Janeiro; the Fluminense School in 
Nichtheroy, capital of the State of Rio; the Sao 
Paulo Institute in the capital of the State of Sao 
Paulo, and the Institute at Itajuba in the State of 
Minas Geraes. 

At this time I wish to speak of the work at the 
People’s Central Institute. The Department for 
the Deaf and Dumb of the People’s Central Institute 
was founded by me with the help of nearly all the 
adult deaf in Rio and the codperation of the Trus- 
tees and Directors of the Institute. 

Soon after my return to my country in March, 
1913, I made several public addresses with illustra- 
tions with the reflectroscope. These greatly awak- 
ened and encouraged the deaf and after some effort 
the Brazilian Association for the Deaf and Dumb 
was organized May 24, 1913, which, enlarging its 
scope, in 1916 changed the name to the Protective 
Association of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The People’s Central Institute readily provided a 
home for the Association. The press all over the 
country from Amazonas to Rio Grande do Sul gave 
notice of the movement. The Jornal de Commercio, 
one of the oldest and the most important of our dai- 
lies, gave an extensive notice in a most prominent 
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place in its columns. Finally the People’s Institute 
organized a special department for the deaf. One 
of the first things done in this department was the 
organization of a class in the Sunday School for the 
deaf. The great majority of the deaf now for the 
first time receive the good news of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Since 1889 the deaf in this country had not 
had the least religious attention. Sunday after Sun- 
day they assiduously attend the Sunday School. 
The Bible History of the Old and New Testaments 
is interpreted to them by signs and especially the 
parables of the New Testament. In this work it is 
almost impossible to use the sign language, for ours 
is not so rich as yours in this respect. Although 
ours has the same French origin as yours it has 
not reached the same state of development. 

It is impossible to describe the moral benefit that 
has come to our deaf from this teaching. 

For the first time (note, Friends, the expression) 
for the first time the greater part of our deaf receive 
the Good News of the Lord. 

The Ephphatha passage in St. Mark’s Gospel 
made such an impression on one of them that he de- 
termined to paint a picture in commemoration of the 
event. He then quietly, unknown to any one, made a 
large oil painting from the little Sunday School card 
of the International Lesson, illustrating Christ un- 
stopping the ears of the deaf. After finishing it he 
presented it in a large frame to the People’s Cen- 
tral Institute. This was the most touching and im- 
pressive surprise that the workers and people of 
the Institute have had. This young man is now a 
student in the School of Fine Arts. The picture 
adorns the walls of the Sunday-school room. 

The Department of the Deaf and Dumb has only 
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limited space at the Institute for work for adults. 
For children there was organized the Fluminense 
School, of which I will give an account in another 
communication. 

The number of the deaf entering this department 
of the Institute has reached seventy. They know 
that this information will give pleasure to the deaf 
in the United States. They send cordial greetings 
to their brothers of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. BRAZIL SILVADO, 
Caixa 454, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


THE DEAF CHILD AND THE MOTION 
PICTURE? 


One of the forces of modern community life, so 
great as fairly to be considered elemental, is the 
motion picture; and we realize our debt to it more 
fully from year to year. The rest, the recreation, 
the relief from nerve strain that we find in a good 
screen performance; the great plays and players of 
the world brought to our door at nominal cost; the 
enlarging of our vision by travel, adventure, and 
experience, only a degree removed from reality; 
these and other benefits we gratefully acknowledge. 

In the field of education, too, we have become fa- 
miliar with motion pictures in many phases. For the 
teaching of science, geography, history, etc., there 
is no better medium. What class-room microscope 
can give such accurate, face-to-face knowledge of an 
object, as the many times enlarged view of it thrown 


1 Read at the Teachers’ Meeting of the Florida School, February, 
1917. 
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upon the screen and explained in its structure and 
development by the instructor? What text-book de- 
scription of the Arctic regions can produce the vivid, 
detailed, and lasting impression of a screen presen- 
tation of one of Jack London’s tales? What account 
ef the discovery of our continent can make of Colum- 
bus a living, daring, suffering hero and lift him for- 
’ ever from the status of a dry, memorized fact, as 
can a single screen performance? What historian 
can bring from the shadows of the past ancient Car- 
thage or Rome, and, clothing them with life, thrill 
our souls with their tragic splendor as can a perform- 
ance of Cabiria or Julius Caesar? 

The reader of publications that deal with world 
problems and progress is likely to note with interest 
items appearing from time to time in regard to new 
uses for motion pictures. From one quarter comes 
an account of the minister who illustrates his ser- 
mon with moving pictures showing Bible scenes and 
history, or rather, who makes such pictures the ser- 
mon which he illustrates with timely comment. And 
he reports a growing congregation augmented large- 
ly from the ranks of the non-churchgoers. From an- 
other direction we learn of the hospital in which a 
famous surgeon performs delicate operations with 
a motion picture camera recording every step on the 
sensitive film, which is later used in the instruction 
of medical students. Again, we read of the camera 
patiently focused on an opening chrysalis or a grow- 
ing plant for hours or days, the resulting picture 
being so ‘‘speeded up’’ in its showing, that the but- 
terfly emerges from its chrysalis or the plant bursts 
into flowers before the wondering eyes of the be- 
holder. Or, the motions of a skilled worker or ath- 
lete are recorded by a film, which being run slowly 
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through the machine, gives in analysis the process 
by which the man excels. 

To all these things we heartily subscribe and we 
dream of the time when we can bring their benefits 
to bear upon the lives of all children, deaf or hear- 
ing. 

But from every part of our country comes a note 
of alarm as to the effect of the average motion pic- 
ture upon the standards and character of the youth 
of the nation; and the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that it, like certain other elemental forces, must 
have its boundaries defined and its activities con- 
trolled if it is to be beneficent to mankind. 

When men like Judge Lindsey, of Denver, and Er- 
nest J. Coulter, of New York, state that a very large 
percentage of the delinquent young people brought 
into the juvenile courts confess that their first ideas 
of the crimes which finally proved their undoing 
were gained from the ‘‘movies’’; and when these 
men number arson, burglary, highway robbery, mur- 
der, and practically every other crime of which boys 
and girls may be found guilty, in the list of pictured 
incentives to crime, it is time for the parents and 
guardians of children to take thought. 

Wordsworth phrased for us a sentiment already 
embodied in a host of proverbs when he said, ‘‘ The 
child is father of the man.’’ Daily and hourly we 
who teach children strive to apply the inspiration 
and the warning of the line. For this cause, when, 
after no one tells what interval of training, Thomas 
learns to rise and offer his elders a chair, Mary 
says ‘‘Pardon me’’ for an inadvertent discourtesy, 
Henry remembers to take off his cap to a lady, 
Gladys picks up her teacher’s handkerchief, or John 
passes the candy to the girls first, we count the time 
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well spent! For this cause we try to instil into our 
pupils self-control, self-respect, courage, principles 
of fair play and truth, modesty, courtesy, regard for 
the rights of others, love of God and of country, side 
by side with the subjects listed in the course of 
study: for we know that we are bending twigs which 
in their later growth will affect the welfare of the 
community, state, and nation. 

Individuals who teach, however, form only one 
element in the process of training our oncoming 
citizens: there are many others. 

Some one has classed books as interpreters of life 
to the young—and the expression is a good one. On 
the subject of reading, a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Youth’s Companion has this to say: 


It is both a parental and a public duty to see that young 
folks are wisely guided in their reading. Their emotions 
are quick, their imaginations overactive and undisciplined, 
their love of excitement is keen; their critical powers are 
low, their judgment is immature, their knowledge of the 
realties of life is practically nil. They have, as a result, sub- 
stantially no protection against the literary charlatan and 
quack. Even the boy of the best upbringing may be power- 
fully attracted by the sensational: story of impossible ad- 
venture, by tales of crime and criminals, by cheap, slangy, 
and vulgar comicalities. The girl may be fascinated by 
the silly, false, and offensive sentimentality of a certain 
mushy kind of cheap love story. They may, in short, be 
easily caught by any writing which is crude in color, vio- 
lent in incident, questionable in taste, and specious in 
morals. How can they know, who as yet know little of life, 
that these highly colored pictures of it are most misleading ? 

The pleasure given by this reading is, in its essence, a 
sort of nervous excitation differing little from that afforded 
by certain drugs. It becomes a habit, a dissipation, a 
deeply rooted craving for excitement almost impossible to 
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destroy. It spoils all taste for wholesome books, it makes 
anything like mental application impossible, it weakens 
the moral fiber as any vicious indulgence weakens it, as any 
habit which masters the individual weakens him. 

Those who print fascinating stories of fast life, of thieves, 
confidence men, race-track gamblers, and all that disrepu- 
table crew, incur a heavy responsibility. Their satanic 
literature makes fast boys and girls, and of fast boys and 
girls some are sure to become criminal men and women. 

A circular letter issued by the chairman of the 
Better Films Committee of the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, at ap- 
proximately the same time as the Youth’s Compan- 
ion pamphlet, contains this indictment: 

It is appalling to find that while parents are guiding 
their children in the choice of companions and the books 
they read, they are absolutely indifferent to the effect of the 
vicious moving picture upon the minds of their children. 
They would not willingly allow their fourteen-year-old 
child to read Shaw, Zola, Ibsen, Hardy, Meredith, etc., yet 
that same child is witnessing almost every unconvention- 
ality known to society, through the medium of the average 
moving picture. 

Teachers, and especially teachers of the deaf, will 
vouch for the interpreting power of stories. Many 
are the occasions when understanding of an abstract 
idea may be conveyed by a series of stories, and 
manifold are the uses to which stories of various 
sorts are adapted. But books play no great part in 
the education of a deaf child until he is well ad- 
vanced in his school life; and with his slow acquisi- 
tion of language, the period of omniverous reading 
frequently passes before he learns to find pleasure 
in reading at all; so that vicious literature is not apt 
to become a snare to him. The very condition, how- 
ever, that hedges him about with a wall of defense 
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from such dangers, renders him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to that interpretation of life which is presented 
by action. Psychologists tell us that eighty per cent 
of our sense impressions are normally received 
through the eye. Since the deaf child has usually no 
counterbalancing influence such as comes to a hear- 
ing child through the incidental conversation of his 
elders, the motion pictures become to him teachers 
whose attraction and potency are in direct propor- 
tion to his isolation. 

It is well to think of them sometimes in terms of 
direct teaching agencies; and let us remember, too, 
that while they teach, the applause of the multitude 
is with them, and the children are not to be blamed if 
they mistake the voice of the people for the voice of 
God. Since this is an age of specialization we might 
select instructors for our young folks in this way: 

If we wish to impress upon the boy the exceeding 
funniness of vulgarity, the inherently admirable as- 
pect of tippling, cheating, and so on, there is a well- 
known and popular comedian who will serve our pur- 
pose excellently. 

If we wish to inculcate in our girls the idea that a 
circle of adorers around a lovely lady who dresses 
daringly, smokes, drinks, and flirts, may be accepted 
as the summit of a girl’s ambition, there is quite a 
choice of teachers. 

If we wish to urge upon the attention of our young 
people modern ideas of instability in regard to the 
home; the ease and convenience with which human 
life may be snuffed out; the luxury that often ac- 
companies vice; the possibility of safe commission 
of any sort of crime; there is a multitude of instruc- 
tors on the screen who can and do render invaluable 
assistance. 
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On the other hand, there is a group, steadily in- 
creasing in number, upon which we may depend to 
demonstrate the value of homely virtues, quick wits, 
and cheery hearts, and the capacity of noble souls to 
triumph over circumstances. For vice and for vir- 
tue alike, teachers of consummate skill and charm 
are to be had at the very reasonable price of five to 
ten cents per lesson. 

It is generally admitted that demand regulates 
supply ; so the solution of the problem of getting the 
right sort of pictures before our children seems to lie 
first in the attitude of an awakened public, and, sec- 
ond, in the work of such bodies as the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Young People (which is affili- 
ated with the National Board of Review), the Na- 
tional Juvenile Motion-Picture Board, and the mo- 
tion-picture committees of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, etc. 
Under the pressure exerted by these organizations 
there now exist lists of five or six hundred selected 
films for young people under sixteen years of age, 
and the principles of selection are based on thorough 
study of child mentality, with special regard to the 
susceptibility to suggestion and the tendency to store 
up quickly noted details for future consideration, 
that are characteristic of children. Special per- 
formances for children are recommended and the 
elimination is suggested of all pictures or scenes 
dealing with crime in detail, disrespect for lawful 
authority, brutality and gruesomeness, maudlin and 
indiscriminate lovemaking and expressions of affec- 
tion, vulgarity, cruelty—especially on the part of 
step-parents or persons with physical defects, like 
humpbacks—racial or class subjects, most death 
scenes, low comedy, and all those making light of re- 
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ligion or worship, presenting offensive costumes, be- 
littling the family tie, and so on. The details of un- 
desirability have been carefully worked out in a suc- 
cessful effort to leave a wide margin of wholesome, 
jolly, likable pictures that can be depended upon to 
interpret life in its best phases. 

The lists of selected films include in great variety 
such pictures as Hulda from Holland, The Found- 
ling, Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp, The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, Robinson Crusoe, Snow White, 
The Patchwork Girl of Oz, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
The Three Bears, Cinderella, The Landing of Co- 
lumbus, Paul Revere’s Ride, and a broad range of 
travelogue, cartoon, comedy, adventure, nature- 
study, industrial, scientific, scenic, historic, and gov- 
ernmental pictures. 

The price of films ranges from $1.50 a day per 
reel to $250 for some of the best five-reel pictures. 
The local exhibitor obtains them through distribut- 
ing exchanges or bureaus which circulate them 
among cities within a radius of one hundred fifty to 
two hundred fifty miles from the exchange, so as to 
keep them in use and lessen the expense to all users. 
In Florida the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is working to establish a new exchange in Jackson- 
ville, which will handle children’s films exclusively 
and have circuits covering all the towns in the state 
desiring such service, thus making it possible to se- 
cure selected and approved programmes even more 
easily than can be done at present. So the choice be- 
tween good and evil for our easily affected deaf 
children and for their only slightly less susceptible 
hearing brothers and sisters, so far as motion-pic- 
ture teaching is concerned, lies with each community. 

Certainly we shall make no mistake if we keep in 
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mind, both for the children and for ourselves, Pope’s 
trenchant warning: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

LUCILE M. MOORE, 
Teacher in the Florida School, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 


HOW I INTERESTED MY CLASS IN CALEN- 
DAR WORK 


The mind of a little deaf child is like an open 
blank book where every impression grasped will 
leave its mark; some indelibly, others soon to be 
erased, only to be replaced by one that is more last- 
ing. The thing that interests the child most is the 
thing that makes the greatest impression on his 
mind. 

When work is uninteresting the daily routine 
proves tiresome and the child goes to that lesson 
‘‘with reluctant feet.’’ 

In watching the little ones at their calendar work 
I noticed how soon they tired of it. It was prac- 
tically the same thing over and over, day in and 
day out, and I wondered if I could not find some way 
to make this part of the work appeal to the child 
also. I pondered the question for some time and 
one day an idea came into my head which I put into 
execution with good results. 

I had a beginning class of children of normal in- 
telligence ranging from six to eight years of age. 

Long before I began calendar work with the chil- 
dren I went to the wall slate one Monday and wrote 
the days of the week, and as it happened to be a sun- 
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ny day I drew in yellow crayon a picture of the sun 
opposite that day of the week. The pupils watched 
every movement but evinced no further interest in 
the matter. The next day I drew a line through the 
preceding day and the sun and drew another sun 
opposite Tuesday and still the children evinced no 
interest. 

We had an unusual bit of lovely weather that fall; 
so I kept it up, each day crossing out the preceding 
and drawing the sun opposite the next day. 

After about a week of this I had my reward. A 
bright little fellow went to the slate, pointed to the 
sun and in his baby way asked me what it was. Then 
I took the whole class to the window and showed it 
to them. They were perfectly delighted and each 
one had to have a crayon and try his hand at draw- 
ing it. 

In a few days it rained and the little ones came in 
in great distress because there was no sun. Shut- 
ting my eyes, I told them the sun was asleep. Then 
I got out my umbrella and opening it I showed them 
how I walked in the rain. That day was put down on 
the slate as a little boy holding an umbrella over him 
with the rain pattering all around. 

When the sun shone the next day I purposely neg- 
lected the slate. The children looked at me, then at 
the slate, and finally one little chap got the yellow 
crayon and drew the sun, coming back to his seat - 
and shaking his finger at me in gentle reproof that 
I should have neglected so important a matter. 

When a day was dark and dreary a closed um- 
brella represented that day. If the weather changed 
and it rained the umbrella was quickly erased and 
an open one was drawn. 

It was not long before the children were watching 
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the weather and would come in and tell me about it. 

At last cold weather came and their delight knew 
no bounds when they were allowed to see, feel, and 
taste an icicle. The most excruciating shivers ran 
down their spinal columns and from that day on 
cold weather was represented on our slate by draw- 
ings of icicles. . 

Snow was represented by wide strips of white and 
sometimes by a hillside with children coasting on it. 
Needless to say the latter was always preferred. 

Saturday was a holiday; so for this day we drew 
different pictures, such as girls playing with their 
dolls, boys playing ball, marbles, etc., or whatever 
happened to be the game they were most interested 
in at the time. 

Sunday we did busy-work; so this was treated as 
other days. 

When at last we took up calendar work the pupils 
were ready and glad to do it and frequently cor- 
rected one another’s mistakes. I remember one of 
the boys making a mistake and as quick as a flash a 
little girl took the pointer from him. She showed 
him that yesterday it rained and then with a merry 
smile she pointed to yesterday and said ‘‘The sun? 
No.’’ 

We kept this work up during the entire year. The 
latter part of it, the pupils did most of the slate 
work. 

This same method could be used in a second-grade 
class in teaching weather, as: 

The sun shone yesterday. 

It is raining to-day. 

It did not rain day before yesterday, etc. 

The weather of each day being drawn on the slate, 
the pupils are not very liable to make mistakes. 
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This method could also be used in teaching the 
present progressive tense. 

Sometimes the little things we ordinarily overlook 
are the things that bring us the best results when 
applied to our work. It is some of these little things 
that I tried which proved of help to me and which 
perhaps may be of some service to others. 

NELLIE M. TAYLOR, 
Teacher in the Missouri School, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


WHEN SHOULD A TEACHER OF THE DEAF 
BE BLIND?! 


Never! That’s what duty says. That’s what 
those higher up will say. Order is heaven’s first 
law, and eternal vigilance is the price of order as 
well as of liberty. The patrolman on his beat is sup- 
posed never to close his eye, but two shining silver 
dollars placed where they will do the most good will 
sometimes make him as blind as a day-old puppy. 
That is graft. It is not to be supposed that graft 
enters the sacred precincts of the schoolroom. 

But a teacher of the deaf, or a teacher of any other 
class.of pupils, entering upon the work, will find 
himself in the situation of Desdemona when she 
said, ‘‘I do perceive here a divided duty.’’ He has 
to perform the equestrian feat of riding two horses 
with one foot on each. So long as the horses are 
well-trained and submissive to the will of the rider, 
all goes well. But boys and girls are not horses. 
They have wills of their own. The divided duty 
that claims the teacher’s eye is to direct school work 


*A reply to ‘‘Question No. 18,’’ read at a ‘‘Question-Box Meet- 
ing’’ of the Teachers’ Association of the Illinois School. 
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and to maintain discipline. The teacher may expos- 
tulate in dismay that he cannot ring the door-bell 
and keep his place in the street parade at the same 
time, but he is apt to encounter Napoleon’s famous 
rebuff to his incredulous generals, ‘‘The word im- 
possible is not French.’’ These generals obeyed or- 
ders and they did accomplish the impossible. 

But the teachers in attempting to control the wills 
of his pupils is confronted by two adverse elements 
of human nature. Emerson described one of them 
when he said ‘‘Man is as lazy as he dares to be.”’ 
The other finds expression in the well-known prov- 
erb, ‘‘Opportunity makes the thief.’’ We all know 
what masters some of our pupils are in the art of 
seizing opportunities to indulge in mischievous 
pranks. They will watch out of the corner of the 
eye until the teacher is ‘‘blinded’’ by attention to 
the work in hand if only for the fraction of a sec- 
ond. The distracted teacher sees the evidence of 
mischief done, but the author of it camouflages his 
guilt behind the most perfectly staged look of in- 
jured innocence. 

I was once recounting to a fellow teacher the diffi- 
culties I met with in getting through school exer- 
cises occasioned by the necessity of suppressing im- 
proper behavior on the part of some of the pupils. 
‘*You see too much”’ was his laconic reply. Perhaps 
there is some truth in that. - 

On another occasion I had a class, most of whom 
had finished writing a given exercise. ! was calling 
the pupils one by one to bring their work for inspec- 
tion and correction. The others while waiting for 
their turn were engaged in quiet conversation or 
finishing the work in hand. All were in their seats 
and otherwise behaving with perfect propriety. I 
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thought I was embracing a golden opportunity to 
render each pupil a valuable service. Just here an- 
other teacher put in an appearance at the door with 
the imperious remark, ‘‘This class is very disor- 
derly.’’ Here was a case in which doctors didn’t 
agree. One says, ‘‘Don’t see so much;’’ the other 
says, ‘‘Be Argus-eyed; never be blind for one in- 
stant, even if you do have to teach reading, writing, 
and ’rithmetic.”’’ 

But extremists are no guides for practical people. 
The time-honored panacea for disorder in the school- 
room is to keep the pupils busy every minute of the 
time. It is questionable whether this oracular utter- 
ance leaves one any wiser than before. The problem 
of how—h-o-w in three letters—to keep them busy 
looms up in gigantic proportions. The inmates of a 
Sanitarium are sometimes kept busy running mops 
all day long on perfectly clean hall floors, and they 
are perfectly quiet, well-behaved, and contented. 
But our pupils are not insane. They are quick to 
discover when work is given them merely for the 
sake of keeping them busy, and they will resent it as 
an unfair discrimination against them in favor of 
those who are not so prompt in getting through the 
exercise and there will be instant lack of harmony 
between the pupil and the teacher, and the pupil will 
hate the school work where the teacher’s utmost en- 
deavor has been to make him love it. 

We all have high ideals as to what is right and 
proper; we try to ‘‘hitch our wagon to a star’’; but 
high ideals are not always attainable. Sometimes 
we feel obliged to give way to expediency. As our 
old friend Horace used to say, there is a medium in 
things. There is a point beyond which the side- 
tracking of school exercises should not go, and a 
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point where inattention to discipline would be repre- 
hensible dereliction of duty. Just where that point 
is few will venture to say. The answer will depend 
largely on the general disposition of the pupils of 
the class the teacher has in charge. Some pupils 
will compel the teacher to play more the role of the 
policeman than that of the pedagogue, and vice 
versa. Alexander Dumas says that when we can’t 
do what we wish to do, we should wish to do what 
we can do. We can aim high and if we don’t hit the 
sun, we may hit the moon. When we have done the 
best we can, it is time to die happy. 
DUDLEY WEBSTER GEORGE, 
Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School—Miss Vera L. Stevens, teacher of 
drawing, has resigned to teach in a high school in Man- 
chester, Vermont. Miss Frances F. McClellan, formerly 
of the Indiana School, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 


Arkansas Institute—Mrs. Vira George Wolpert, who 
before her marriage taught for five years in the Montana 
School, has been added to the corps of teachers. Her hus- 
band, Ferdinand Sebastian Wolpert, has entered the United 
States Army and is now in France. 


Clarke School_—With the title of ‘‘Clarke School and 
its Graduates’’ the Alumni of the school have issued a 
memorial volume to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. It contains reminiscences of the early 
days of speech teaching in America by Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, Principal of the Chelmsford School (out of which 
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the Clarke School grew) during the year and four months 
of its existence, and then first Principal of the Clarke 
School; a history of the founding of the Clarke School, 
its growth and development; a chapter concerning the in- 
fluence of the School on the education of the deaf; a de- 
scription of the home life which is one of the most 
characteristic features of the School; reports of the two 
Centennial celebrations held last year, mentioned in the 
last September number of the Annals; brief biographical 
sketches of the principals, teachers, and many of the alum- 
ni; and reminiscences by several of the alumni. Although, 
as the Preface says, ‘‘the book was planned more for the 
intimate circle of teachers, pupils and members of the 
alumni than for the public at large,’’ it cannot fail to be 
of interest to all friends of the deaf and may be read 
with profit by principals and teachers of other schools. 
It is handsomely printed and many excellent illustrations 
add to its value. 


Colorado School.—Hon. Joseph B. Humphrey, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, died of heart failure August 
6, 1918, after an illness of only a few hours, aged seventy- 
nine. He had been a trustee for more than twenty years. 
His deep interest in the education of the deaf and his 
genial disposition were well known to many teachers of 
the deaf in the United States, as he had attended several 
conventions and visited many schools. 


Halifax School_—Mr. George Bateman, who has been a 
teacher in the Halifax School for fifteen years, has been 
appointed Principal in the place of the late James Fearon. 

We were not able to obtain a satisfactory portrait of 
Mr. Fearon to accompany the biographical sketch by Mr. 
Weaver in the last number of the Annals. The cut which 
appears in the present number, for the use of which we are 
indebted to Mr. Weaver and Mr. Bateman, is from the last 
photograph that was made of Mr. Fearon, so far as is 
known. It was probably taken at Dr. Bell’s summer home 
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at Cape Breton. The photograph includes Dr. Bell and 
Charlie Crane, Mr. Fearon’s bright deaf-blind pupil. 


Illinois School——Many improvements were made during 
the summer vacation, largely by utilizing the labor of 
patients in the State Hospital for the Insane. 

An institute of Illinois teachers of the deaf and of the 
blind was held under the direction of Mr. Richard O. 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Indiana School, at the 
state schools for the deaf and' for the blind in Jackson- 
ville, on alternate days, October 10-19, 1918. 

Miss Margaret DeMotte Brown, teacher of photography, 
has resigned to open a portrait studio in Poughkeepsie, 
New York. She is succeeded by Miss Belinda Daniels, 
of Chicago, who substituted for her year before last. 


Louisiana School_—Miss Willie B. Curtis has resigned 
on account of poor health. She is succeeded by Miss Mary 
Edith Lee, from the Michigan School. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Mazie S. Keefer, a teacher in 
the Minnesota School for twenty-two years, died August 
25, 1918, at St. Lucas Hospital in Faribault. ‘‘She was 
an excellent teacher, full of untiring zeal, loving her work, 
and endowed with unlimited patience for the dull and 
backward. Her predominant trait was sunniness of dis- 
position.’ 

Miss Minnie M. Rupley, Miss Bertha M. Holgate, and 
Miss Ruth Louise Gable have resigned. New teachers are 
Miss Gertrude May, formerly of the Mississippi Institute, 
Miss Ruth M. Brady and Miss Bertha L. Sellner, both from 
the Indiana School, and Mrs. Theresa Spence, a graduate 
of the Minnesota School. Mrs. Sigrid Schwirtz, instruc- 
tor in domestic science for more than twenty years, has 
resigned and is succeeded by Miss Dorothy Pierce, of 
Faribault; Mr. Lindholm, military instructor, has resigned 
and is succeeded by Mr. Max Cohen, a graduate of the 
New York Institution. During the summer Miss Sue H. 
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Saunders was married to Mr. Leonard D. Wilson. Her 
husband has entered the army and she continues to teach. 
Mr. John L. Reising, of Faribault, is appointed instruc- 
tor in tailoring. 


Mystic Oral School.—Mrs. Sara Small Temple, from the 
Gallaudet School in St. Louis, has been appointed Principal. 


Ohio School.—Miss Mayes B. Rickey, physical director, 
has resigned to teach in a high school for the hearing. 
She is succeeded by Miss Mabel Johnson, who was a normal 
student in the Ohio School last year. 

Albert Henry Schory, a valued teacher in the Ohio 
School for thirty-seven years, died at his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of typhoid fever, October 8, 1918, aged sixty. 
He was a graduate of the Chio School and of Gallaudet 
College. He was active in promoting the welfare of 
the deaf not only as a teacher, but as a lay-reader in 
the Episcopal Church, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Managers of the Ohio Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf, and in other ways. ‘‘As a 
teacher he was alert, earnest, conscientious, and industrious, 
and left his impress upon hundreds of pupils who passed 
under his influence.’’ He is survived by a wife, two sons, 
one of whom is in the army, and a daughter. 

The Columbus Evening Dispatch of October 16 says that 
the Ohio School is to be occupied immediately as a hospital 
for wounded Ohio soldiers. Some of the pupils are to be 
taught in the several day-schools of the State and others in 
the State School for the Blind. 


Oklahoma School.—Mr. Wirt A. Scott, Principal, and 
Mrs. Scott have resigned to go to the Mississippi School ; Mr. 
William W. Sayles, instructor in printing, and Mrs. Sayles 
to engage in farming in Wisconsin; Mrs. Ettie B. Ryals to 
engage in farming with her husband in Arkansas; Mrs. 
Anna Mabel De Vore to teach in the Kansas School; and 
Mr. J. A. Graham, instructor in carpentry, to become con- 
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struction superintendent for an oil company. New teach- 
ers are Miss Mildred Neal, from the Texas School; Miss 
Myrtle Collatt, from the Kansas School; Miss Miriam 
Michaels, trained at Gallaudet College; Mrs. Lillie Watson, 
trained at the Central Institute, St. Louis; Miss Walker 
C. Rogers and Miss Mary F. Lee, from the Louisiana 
School ; Mr. Oliver W. McInturff, from the Nebraska School, 
instructor in printing; and Mr. Ernest R. Rhodes, from the 
West Virginia School, instructor in carpentry and manual 
training. 


Ripon School.—The day-school at Ripon, Wisconsin, has 
been discontinued on account of lack of pupils. 


Texas School.—Miss Stella Stewart and Miss Irma John- 
son have resigned to engage in war work, Miss Bertha 
Hifler to become principal of the Houston Day-School, 
Miss Mildred M. Neal to teach in the Oklahoma School, 
Miss Fanny A. Johnson to engage in private work in 
Montana, Miss Lu Emma Raymond to fill a position in 
the American National Bank in Austin, Miss Laura Jerni- 
gan to be married, Mrs. A. B. Rhodes on account of poor 
health, Mrs. W. L. Covey and Mrs. W. J. Tucker to retire 
from teaching. Other resignations are Mr. J. C. Cochran, 
for many years instructor in printing ; Miss Sallie Crockett, 
teacher of sewing; Mr. Herman Brueckner, instructor in 
painting; Miss Lenora Posey, teacher of millinery; Mr. 
Philip Scherz, teacher of agriculture; and Mr. F. G. 
Fancher, military instructor. New appointments are 
Mrs. Max Bickler, who returns to the work after a year’s 
absence; Miss Christine Webster and Miss Lorna Jernigan, 
from the North Dakota School; Miss Inez B. Lacy, from 
the Oregon School; Miss Josephine Buron and Miss Maude 
Watt, trained at the Central Institute in St. Louis; Miss 
Maggie Neel Proctor and Miss Sara B. Trimble, from the 
Colorado School; Miss Nellie M. Warren, formerly of the 
North Carolina School at Morganton; Mrs. Sidney; P. 
Smith, trained by Mrs. Max Bickler; Miss Daphine Shaw 
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and Miss Louise Nagel, teachers without previous ex- 
perience; Mrs. M. M. Thornberry, who takes the class 
formerly taught by Mr. Thornberry; Miss Elsie Zahn, 
from the St. Louis public schools, assistant in primary 
handicraft; Mrs. Viola Miller, teacher of millinery; Mr. 
Dan B. Goodrich, instructor in printing; and Mr. T. A. 
Holland, teacher of blacksmithing. 


Virginia School.—Captain Thomas 8. Doyle, Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School from 1880 to 1882 and from 
1886 to 1896, died at the Soldiers’ Home in Richmond, 
Virginia, October 8, 1918, aged seventy-eight. He had 
been an invalid for several years. ‘‘He was a man of wide 
culture, an able writer, particularly on historical and 
political subjects, and in the social circle a most entertain- 
ing talker.’’ He is survived only by a daughter. 


Wisconsin School——Mr. H. C. Buell, who has been Su- 
perintendent for the past two years, has resigned and is 
succeeded by Mr. W. A. Cochrane, who has had fifty-one 
years’ experience as a teacher of the deaf—four years ir 
the Michigan School and forty-seven in the Wisconsin 
School. Other resignations are Mr. H. A. Congdon, in- 
structor in manual training, Mrs. Dora H. Lowe, Mrs. 
Ruth Pynne, Mrs. Alice S. Fisher, Mrs. Helen Thomas, 
Mrs. Verna Plank, and Mrs. Hazel Walker. Miss Elsie 
Steinke retired in June on a pension but has consented to 
continue to teach for a time. New teachers are Miss Betsey 
Larson, from the Manitoba School, and Miss Laura Jones, 
of Delavan, Wisconsin. Miss Louise Sharp is taking train- 
ing as a cadet. Mr. J. 8. Eckert, instructor in carpentry, 
takes charge of the manual-training department, and Mrs. 
Laura Crosby, a daughter of Mr. Paul Lange, of the sewing 
room, also teaching calisthenics. Miss Stella Fiske, art 
teacher, has a year’s leave of absence and Miss Elsie M. 
Lee, a recent graduate of the Wisconsin School, is ap- 
pointed substitute teacher of art. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


““Commandeering’’ Schools for the Deaf.—It is much to 
be regretted that it is deemed necessary to take any schools 
for the deaf as training schools or hospitals for soldiers. 
Our great and wealthy government, with its vast resources, 
is surely able to make ample provision for all the needs of 
its soldiers without depriving its deaf children of the 
means of education. We do not believe that even Ger- 
many has done that, for ‘‘it has always been the rule of the 
ministers of public instruction in the German states that the 
instruction of German children must suffer no detriment in 
time of war.”’ 

Our Roll of Honor—Etwyn SmirH (one of the four 
sons of Dr. J. L. Smith, of the Minnesota School, who are 
in the Army) during a German attack last April was tem- 
porarily blinded, badly blistered, and internally injured by 
‘‘mustard’’ gas. After three months in the hospital he was 
able to return to active service. 

Epwarp LorraInE Tracy (son of H. Lorraine Tracy, 
Louisiana School) has been promoted from the rank of 
Lieutenant to that of Captain. 

WiuuiaM C. Argo (son of W. K. Argo, Colorado School), 
enlisted in the Hospital Reserve Corps, died of pneumonia, 
following Spanish influenza, in a hospital in Boston Sep- 
tember 22, 1918. He was a young man of high promise. 


Removal of Tonsils and Adenoids.—Dr. William J. G. 
Dawson, Medical Superintendent of the Sonoma State 
Home for the Feeble-Minded at Eldridge, California, re- 
ported at a meeting of the American Association for the 
Study of the Feeble-Minded, held in New York in June, 
1917, the following results obtained by the removal of 
tonsils and adenoids from the children in that Institution. 
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The report is published in the Journal of Psycho-Asthenics 
for March and June, 1918. 

It is a well known fact that hypertrophy of the tonsils and pres- 
ence of adenoids may produce more or less dullness of the intellect 
in normal children. This is the result of imperfect aeration of the 
blood which supplies the brain, on account of obstruction to respira- 
tion. In the feeble-minded the conditions are more or less similiar. 

Out of 112 cases operated on in the Sonoma State Home the mental 
grades were as follows: 

Borderline 
Morons 
Imbeciles 


When found present, adenoids also were removed in all cases. 
Indication for Operation 
Chronic Hypertrophy 42 cases or 37.5 per cent. 
For tonsilitis 70 cases or 65.5 per cent. 
The results obtained were as follows: 
Mouth Breathing 
There were 43 mouth breathers before the operation with 31 after— 
12 being entirely relieved of the trouble. No doubt others were more 
or less improved. The small number of cures may be attributed in 
part to the habit formed and the defective mentality. 
Enuresis 
Out of 33 cases, including 6 morons, 13 imbeciles and 14 idiots, 
only one case (an imbecile) appeared to be cured. 
Sore Throats 
There were 70 cases, or 62.5 per cent, affected before the opera- 
tion, and after, all were relieved excepting two. 
Ear Trouble 
There were 19 cases, 16.96 per cent, who had ear trouble before 
the operation, and only two cases were affected afterwards. 
Change in Voice 
Thirty-eight were improved, or 33.93 per cent. They could artic- 
ulate better, or sing better if they were singers. 
Tonsillar Tissue After Operation 
Five cases showed recurrence, or 4.47 per cent. 
General Phusical Health 
There was no appreciable change in 22, or 19.65 per cent, while 
there was an improvement shown in 90, or 80.35 per cent. Of the 
90, 6 were borderline cases, 33 morons, 42 imbeciles, and 9 idiots. 
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Mental Improvement from Observation 
There were 27 that showed improvement in mentality, or 24.1 per 
cent. Of the 27, 4 were borderline cases, 15 morons, 7 imbeciles, 
and 1 idiot. 
The operations were performed within the past two years by the 
medical staff of the Home, the majority being performed by Dr. 
F. O. Butler, first assistant physican. 


Marriages of the Deaf.—Professor Roswell Hill Johnson, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, in an article on ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of the Deaf ’’ in the Jewish Deaf for March, 1918, 
after quoting statistics showing that there is little danger 
of deaf offspring from marriages of deaf persons unless 
they are congenitally deaf and have deaf relatives, answers 
the question, ‘‘ How shall this reproduction [of deaf chil- 
dren by congenitally deaf parents having deaf relatives] 
be prevented ?’’ as follows: 

There have been two general answers. One that there shall be 
no reproduction at all. The other that marriage should always be 
arranged between the deaf individual and a hearing individual accord- 
ing to the formula of mating the strong with the weak. Under these 
circumstances the percentage of deaf children is greatly reduced, as 
has been shown. This procedure, however, cannot meet with our 
approval, since the result is to produce many hearing parents who 
are carrying the possibility of having deaf children, when they 
marry other individuals with a similar defect in their inheritance. 

If then the congenitally deaf should not bear children either by 
marriage with the hearing or with congenitally deaf persons, is it 
necessary absolutely to prohibit their marriage? There are some 
who so contend, and others who would even go so far as to enforce 
this provision by segregating such deaf persons. However, deafness 
is decidedly different from other defective conditions, such as feeble- 
mindedness and moral defects, in that the deaf are ordinarily men- 
tally and morally of normal quality. Is it not possible, then, bearing 
this in mind, to permit the marriage of these deaf persons, prohib- 
iting only their reproduction? 

If it is said that this would be too dangerous, the fear being that 
the prohibition might not be seriously considered, so that children 
would be born, there would be a very powerful incentive where these 
persons could be allowed their freedom from segregation only on 
parole not to reproduce. 

The question then narrows down to the feasibility of a voluntarily 
childless marriage, and the morality of such a marriage. On the first 
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point, its feasibility leaves little question in view of the very small 
families in many cases at the present time, which are avowedly the 
result of volition. 

As to the second point, the question is, Can there be a higher 
morality than that which aims to increase the totality of human wel- 
fare? Certainly such a marriage as this saves to many such persons 
all of the great benefits of marriage, except the matter of parenthood, 
that flow from the ordiaary marriage. Only the person who remains 
celibate because of supposed prohibitive defect can realize what this 
means. If then the greater welfare of these parents and the advan- 
tage of their non-reproduction are both obtained, the morality is 
demonstrated. 

The question of the marria;e of the deaf then resolves itself into 
the question of whether the deafness is of the hereditary type or not. 
If the latter, marriage need not be interfered with. If the former, 
marriage can be undertaken ov parole that there will be no re- 
production. 


Reports of School—We have received the following 
Reports of Schools: Fluminense School, First Annual, 
for 1917; Genoa Institution, Forty-fourth Annual, for 


1917; Maryland School, Twentieth Biennial, for 1915- 
717; Central Institute, Rio de Janeiro, Twelfth Annual, 
for 1917; Rotterdam Institution, Forty-first Annual, for 
1916-17; Vanersborg School, for 1917; also the Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Home for the Aged 
and Infirm and a pamphlet describing the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind, Cold Spring Road, Guilford, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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